OR GEMS OF 


Time—nature’s stock. 


WLE APD 


To be rich, be diligent; move on 

Like heav’n’s great movers that enrich the earth ; 
Whose moment’s sloth would shuw the world undone; 
And make the spring straight bury all her birth, 

Rich are the diligent who can comma 
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THIRD STREET HALL, 


Tus elegant and commodious establishment, 
of which the plate is a correct drawing, was 
erected during the past howe Oy our enterprisin 
townsman, Enoch Middleton, Esq. It is situat 
on Third above Callowhill street,on a branch of 
the Columbia Rail-road. It contains 105 rooms, 
numerous private and bath rooms, 
where travellers and others can be accommo- 
dated with hot or cold baths at all hours. | 


In the centre of the building stands the ob- | 


servatory, 16 feet square and 88 feet high, com- 
manding a most extensive and delightful view of 
the city, the river Delaware and the surround- 
ing country. | . 

wo daily lines of cars depart from the door 


hourly cars for Fairmount and Peters’ Island. 

e march of improvement in Philadelphia, is 
not more remarkable in any thing than in this— 
that the facilities for the accommodation of tra- 
vellers, have increased to an extent which would, 
afew years back, have staggered belief. T'ra- 
velling seems to increase in even a greater ratio 
than the facilities. Great as these are, by rail- 
roads and steam-boats, the locomotive propen- 
sities of our coun en seem to keep pace or 
loexceed them. For every traveller ten years 
ago, there are one hundred now, and we are 
“ometimes fearful the comforts and conven- 
aces with their cheapness, will make us a na- 
lon of travellers, always in motion, and that the 
= Ag be brought to such perfection, that it 
én be cheaper to travel than to stay at home 
_. bay rent—indeed we are not sure but that it 
8 80 already, 
yout be this as it may, ve sure we are that 
Phils enshaw, who k ird Street Hall, 

adelphia, not only keeps it very well, but 
is away up town near Peg’s run, where 
is ould never have looked for such a thing— 

Where, instead of Peg’s run, now runs divers 

several very convenient, comfortable, tasty 


lor P.ttsburg via the Columbia Rail-road, as also. 


and neat rail-road cars on the Penn Township 
rail-road, which connects withkhat to Columbia : 
so that a — may leave Mr R.’s, and go to 
Pittsburgh without even entering the city of 
brotherly love—that is,if he is such a Goth as 
to choose so to do. 


SPIRITUAL WORSHIP. 


BY BERNARD BARTON. 


Though glorious, O God! must thy temple have been, 
n the day of its first dedication, 


When the cherubim’s wings widely waving were seen . 


On high, o’er the ark’s holy station; 


When even the chosen of Levi, though skilled 
To minister, standing before thee, 
Retired from the cloud which the temple then filled, 
And thy glory made Israel adore thee: 


Though awfully grand was thy m_ jesty then; 
et the worship thy gospel discloses, | 
Less splendid in pomp to the vision of men. 

Far surpasses the ritual of Moses. 


And by whom was that ritual for ever repealed, 
But by him, unto whom it was given 

To enter the oracle, where is revealed. 
Not the cloud, but the brightness of heaven. 


Who, having once entered, hath shown us the way, 
1 Lord! how to worship before thee; 

Not with shadowy forms of’ that earlier day, 
But in spirit and truth to adore thee! 


This, this is the worship the Saviour made known, 
When she of Samaria found him 
By the patriarch’s well, sitting weary alone, 
With the stillness of noontide around him. 
How sublime, yet how simple, the homage he taught 
- ‘To her who inquired by that fountain, 
If Jehovah at Solyma’s shrine would be sought; 
Or adored on Samaria’s mountain! 


Woman! believe me, the hour is near, 
When he, if ye in rd would hail him, 
Will neither be wors ope exclusively here, 

Nor yet at the altar of Salem. 


For God is a Spirit! and they, who aright 
Would perform the pure worship he loveth 

In the heart’s holy temple will seek, with delight, 
That spirit the Father approveth. 
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From the Saturday Evening Post. 


_FULEA GRAY, 
Or the Orphan. — 


T,:e world is too much with us; late and soon, 
(setting and spending, we lay waste our powers: 
Little we seein nature that is ours; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon! 

WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 

Never were twomen much less like each 
other, than were two very friendly neighbours, 
Solomon Rayfield, and Patrick O’Doyle. In 
temper and in creed, these two were opposites ; 
Solomon a Calvanist,and Patrick a Catholic, 
and both deemed their respective churches the 
very standard of truth. Solomon most prelific 
of tongue, and abundant in quotation from his 
name-sake. Patrick, who is to figure in our ve- 
racious history, moulded to unbending stiffness 
of language and belief, came young, from “ The 
sweetest Isle of the Ocean ;” and if the assertion 
could not be proven, I would never dare state a 
fact so incredible, Patrick O’Doyle was a man 
sententious of speech. 

With adjoining fences, extended the two very 


neat and well cultivated farms of Rayfield and 


O’Doyle, both rising by rathera bold sweep from 
the banks of Chartier creek,a fine, clear, but. 
noisy stream. Rayfield, with his notable wife 
Ruth, or Ruthy, as he called her, and their little 
son and daughter, were the contented inmates of 
one cottage, whilst Patrick O’ Doyle, who gruffly 
muttered often between his teeth, ‘* Never be 
denied again,” inhabited alone, as to wife and 
children, a very comfortable cabin. 

Facing the Rayfield and O’Doyle farms, rose 
atiother far more extensive than both put to- 
gether. Rising also, by a fine acclivity from the 
Chartier, and spread like a painting, intention- 
ally so disposed, swept the farm of James Gray, 
in full view from the front doors and windows of 
Rayfield cottage. James Gray,and Jane, his 
wife, had brought with them to Chartier, one 
most engaging child, a girl, Julia by name, the 
daughter of her father’s first wife; and they 
brought also,a much larger amount of money, 
than generally enters into the baggage of emi- 
crants, and a prodigiously swelled sum of aristo- 
cratic consequence. ‘The money procured the 
farm, and its fine set of merchant mills, from a 


man, who, to use a common proverb, “‘ Peeledan 


egg for another to eat ;” and the patrician man- 
ners ensured respect and hatred from their less 
wealthy neighbours. 

For good, sound, plain, and discerning com- 
mon sense, and for ay few stood 
equal, and none higher, in his country, than did 
Solomon Rayfield; who to the duties of a Justice 
which were forced upon him, had toshare pretty 
nearly every vexatious arbitration over the 
whole vicinity. Being of the same church and 
congregation, Solomon Rayfield and James Gray 
were brought into the same temple weekly, and 


their public duties as magistrates, and other et 


ceteras, brought them very frequently into con- 
tact,in other days of the week; yet between 
these men, friendship did not, nor could not ex- 
ist. James Gray and his wife, decidedly the 
most wealthy couple in the two counties, were 
probably the most miserable pair in either, and 


JULIA GRAY, 


to reward its extraction. 


we Because, gentle reader, they were ex. 
actly alike in temper; and had long ago ceased 
to agree in any but two things. and these were 
to hate each other, and love money. 

Divines of all creeds, and philosophers of 4]! 
schools, have, an one subject, formed a common 
conclusion; and that conclusion is, that riches 
and happiness, do not always dwell together, 
Now, though I am neither a divine nora Philoso- 
pher, but simply a sojourner on earth, walki 
over it to see what | can see, | have ventarel 
another conclusion; that is, that wealth is not 
happiness, but one of the elements ot happiness, 
While passing along the vale of life, over which 
sunshine and storm alternately prevail, I haye 
found kindness of heart the only element insep- 
arable from happiness, and have found that same 
element, as independent of condition, as gold is 
of the rubbish in which that precious metal is 
found. 

Of the gold in the human bosom, Solomon 
Rayfield had his full share, and his neighbour 
James Gray,and Mrs. Gray his wife, not enough 
10ugh members of 
the same church, between twosuch men friend- | 
ship could not exist, and even good neighbour- | 
ship was performed on one side, from a sense | 
of duty, and on the other, by a sense of interest. | 

The Rev. John Dancey, the spiritual guide of 
the Rayfield and Gray families, was the pastor | 
of a congregation, much more remarkable for 
the honesty of their hearts, and the sincerity of 
their devotion, than for the polish of their man- t 
ners. Many long years did the minister and ee. 
his flock meet in harmony weekly. The only | . 
complaint against their pastor, made by any one d 
of these pioneers of the wilds of Chartier, was, 
that he was rather lavish of “ Glad a h 
and trusted too little to their memories. is ( 
was, however, a mere speck on the sum of love 
and respect, and glad were the good people to 
meet each other and the minister, once every 
week. Into this temple, not seldom, sat down 
also, Patrick O’ Doyle, though sometimes saying 
play sally to his friend Rayfield, A bee can fi 

oney from the thorn flower.”’ 

_ Of all thesweet flowers cver blooming on Char- 
tier, none other ever bloomed more lovely than 
JuliaGray. Lovely in childhood, she was—not 
in any respect “ 4 beauty in promise,” but every 
one who saw the little budding sprightly bru- | 
nette, except her parents, felt, and many rap- 
turously exclaimed,** How Lovely !” 


Mary Layton, afterwards Mary Gray, the int 
wife of James Gray,'and the mother of Julia, de- 
served a better fate than to be united to such 2 
man, even in his best days, and survived by only 
few weeks the birth of her child; falling a victim 
to that worst of cruelty to a fond wife—neglect- 
Jane Gray, once the spoiled dependent of his 
first, became his second wife, and effectually | 
revenged the murdered Mary. If James Gray 
neglected his first wife, his second, did not ne 
glect James Gray; and succeeded by the rea 
terror she excited, combined with imagina 
evils to unsettle a brain, harressed thus by actua 
and in his apprehension, impending musery. 

James and Mary Gray, were only two of the 
many Rose-destroyers, and Thorn-searcher 
which it has been my fortune to meet with, 
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JULIA GRAY. 


tween the mouths of the Sabine and Passama- 
quodey, and only two of the many who took ten 
times more pains to embitter their lives, than 
would have been necessary to have made them 
the delight of each other and of their neighbours. 
Noman or woman was ever yet disappointed 
in the aim of making themselves hated, and this 
couple succeeded just in proportion to their re- 
spective talents: James, to be passably, and 

ane,to besupremely hated. Solomon Rayfield, 
who never dealt in epithets of censure, onl 
sighed when his nearest neighbours were named; 
but Patrick O’Doyle, though so sparing of words, 
and warm of heart,seldom named either husband 
or wife, without finishing by a “ Bad luck to 
them ”? 


It will be only strange to those who have not 
reflected on the features of human society, what 
[am now ready to assert. All those feelings of 
disgust against the wealthy Grays, very seldom 
appeared on the surface. Inthe ordinary and 
extraordinary walks of life, all outward tuings 
were on the Gray farm clothed just as on other 
farms ; and even the sarcastic O’ Doyle, whowas 
like many other pioneers, a little of every trade, 
was very often called to do jobs at Gray’s; went 


there, did the job, got his wages, and returned to 


his cabin, just as he did for Solomon Rayfield, 
and fifty others. Stop! my young readers, and 
before you call this hypocrisy, wait until forty 
years more have passed over your head, and ten 
toone, but you will then callit prudence. I can 
tell you, between friends, that were not the affairs 
of the world thus conducted, the earth would be 
as far as man is concerned, one great scene of 
discord. 

To a close observer there appeared nothing of 
hard hearted atrocity in the character of James 
Gray, but he loved money, and paseves. money 
for itself, and neglected every thing else; and 
amongst the rest, his own child. ith a view to 
great profit, which was indeed in the end real- 
sed, this man was induced, much tothe aston- 
ishment of even the man who led him into the 
to become security toa consider- 
able amount. His intellects never of high order 
where his pro erty was concerned, James Gray, 
the moment his name was on paper became 
alarmed; the sweets of sound and refreshing sleep 
fled his pillow, and each day and night fear in- 
creased its phantoms, until James Gray added 
ohe more name to the list of men whose minds 
sink to actual insanity, from the apprehension of 
What, in a majority of cases, never happens. 
At the age of forty, in ruins, was seen sitting in 
utter faturity, bewailing his loss, a man who had 
at that time, perhaps no compeer in wealth in 
all western Pennsylvania. His family, and the 
world generally with its concerns, faded from his 
new, one desolating fancy remaining to render 
his life a terrific dream. The step-mother and 
protector of little Julia, we have already sketched 
and need not add, that tearful indeed was the 
path of the orphan. Miuttering his fancies, and 
fry under supposed wrong, the mind of 

ray took aturninits wanderings. From 
childish apathy or listless indolence, frenzy suc- 
rina His range was now the tangled woods, 
ere, with curses loud and fearful, and screams 

00 dreadful for human ear, the very wild ani- 


387 
mals of the forest, and the casual being of his 
own species who met him in his walks, alike fled 
his presence. 


Nature could not long support such a condition 
of existence, and the unearthly maledictions of 


James Gray, became silent. ‘“ Where is he?” | 


demanded one neighbour of another ;—-none 
could answer. To do justice to his unworthy 
wife, in the case of her husband, she added not 
hypocrisy to want of feeling, and was amongst 
the last toask, and the most indifferent to an- 
swer, Where is he.” 

That question must be a very stirring one, 
which continues to interest any portion of the 
great world through one whole week, and taking 
their way towards oblivion, the name and fate of 
James Gray, had pretty nearly floated out of the 
little fraction of the world watered by Chartier, 
by the next Sunday morning after he had been 
seen by several persons. Sunday morning, par- 
ticularly in summer, is in a country place, where 
friends lave but one place of general meeting, 
a most important little era. To thos 
ioned to city manners, let their individual belief 
be what it may, the sight must be deeply inter- 
esting, to see old and young, in decent dress, 
coming together in peace and harmony, free 
from toil, and with one voice chaunting a hymn 
to the AUTHOR OF ALL BEING. That hymn had 
rose and ceased in the Meeting House of John 
Dancey, and the Pastor himself, had read: 


“ And I find mere bitter than Death, the woman — 


whose heart is snares and nets,and her hands as bands: 
whoso pleaseth God, shall escape from her; but the 
sinner shall be taken by her.” cists. vit. 26, 


_ In true singleness of heart the preacher took 
his text, in a mystical sense, intending by “ The 
Woman,” the evil propensities of the human 
heart, but there was one hearer who received the 
words literally. This was Mrs. Gray, and the 
words, ‘The woman whose heart is snares,” was 
no sooner pronounced, than she had to encount- 
er every eye in the Meeting House, who could 
get a sight of her, and had her ears greeted by 
many a heartfelt groan. How she felt,was never 
known by man, for the reverend gentleman 
had just commenced the division of his subject 
into five heads, with a conclusion, and the mem- 
bers of his congregation were adjusting their 
seats and their patience for a long sitting, when 

riest and laity were electrified, as in rushed 

atrick O’Doyle, his naturally expressive fea- 
tures strongly agitated, and _ without apology or 
interlude, observed very deliberately, “ I have 
found him.” 

Who he had found was surmised at once by 
all present, and as they rose from their seats, the 
minister merely demanded, ‘“‘ Where?” and 
O’Doyle as sententiously replied,“ In the Mill 
Dam.” The service was at an end for that day, 
as all the congregation hurried after Patrick 
O’Doyle. The body was removed toshore, and as 
the Coroner of the county was accidentally pre- 
sent, an immediate inquest was held, one mem- 
ber of which was the Rev. John Dancey, and 
another Solomon Rayfield. : 

It was one instance of such an inquest, on 
which the members were not compelled to vio- 
late their real convictions from any mistaken 
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delicacy. The insanity of James Gray had been 
too apparent for doubt,and when the humane 
heart of Mr. Dancey, was powerfully affected, 


JULIA 


his language was only short of inspiration. His 


common prolixity dissappeared, and in the case 
before us, a short address wrung the heart of 
every hearer. The utter worthlessness of wealth, 


as an END, and not as a MEANS, seemed to 


come to their souls as from the lips of Inspiration. 
And were not indeed the words the expression 
of Inspiration ? | | 

Not all the influence, however, of Mr. rigs 
Solomon Rayfield and one or two more, cou d 

ocure for the remains of Gray a resting place, 
in what in common custom had been called his 
burying ground. Here a cord was touched 
which sounded ue nye | in its vibrations. ‘“ His 
soul is in the hands of his Gop, with that we dare 
not, we wish not to meddle,” said the elders and 
the far greater part of the congregation ratified 
the decision, ** But let him rest in what he called 
bis own land.”’ 

In land once his own, and in a deep and wood- 


ed vale, not far distant from, but out of sight of 


all human habitation, was placed with sad, not 
sorrowful solemnity, the corpse of James Gray. 
Much of superstition then lurked, and some yet 


lurks along Chartier, and soon from ‘* Gray’s 


Grave,” according to report, issued sounds at 
eve, which drove more than the strolling boy far 
away from where the chilled imagination could 
give terrible meaning to the echoing winds ; and 
where a sight might appear, too horrible for hu- 
man courage tobehold. The spot,dark, tangled 
and lonely from nature, became deserted and 
desolate. Long and mournfully was pronounced 

** Man ought not to war with the dead,” is one 
of those humane injunctions not in every case 
easy toobey. The harsh —— of man against 
James Gray, would have yielded, however, to 
the common law of forgetfulness, had not his 
child remained to revive every bitter reflection 
on his memory. Whatever, not of kindness, for 
that she never enjoyed, but mitigation of hatred, 
Julia had experienced on the part of her step- 
mother during the life of her father, now van- 
ished; and this fine child, who inherited the 
disposition, and was a living miniature 
of her departed mother, had for three years to 
endure unremitting torture. Thus, uncloathed, 
except in rags, unfed, except on the refuse of 
a kitchen, and compelled to sleep, if sleep she 
could, amid straw and filth, passed the years 
of a child entitled to a rich inheritance, the 
property of her mother. 

On the very day of his burial, the man for 
whom Gray had been security, came forward 


and fully satisfied all present, that his engage- 


ments were fully provided for. And as soon 
as legal means were also provided, to give him 
a discharge, this man made complete settlement 
with, and considerably enlarged the estate. 

* What is every body’s business is no one’s 
business,” is another saying, of much more 
general a aie than that death operates as 
a treaty of peace between the dead and living. 
It was every-day rendered more and more ob- 
vious, that Julia ought to be taken out of the 
hands of her persecutor. Pity is a natural 


GRAY. 


| feeling, and when it leads to relief, an almost 
divine feeling; but pity is too often a barren 
waste of sympathy. Julia Gray, appeared, in 
despite of any commisseration felt in her fayor. 


education, and moral culture, but from this state 
of thraldom she seemed at once snatched bya 
still more dreadful fate. One evening late in av- 
tumn, she had been more than usually beaten, 
and driven, bruised and bitterly weeping, to her 


| pallet of straw. 


The next morning the shrill voice of Jane 
Gray,for the first time, failed to rouse the tremb. 
ling Julia. Callafter call obtained no response, 
and the irritated step-mother rushed into the 
kitchen venting threats,—butno Julia was there, 
Every one about the farm was roused, and the 
alarm that Julia Gray was missing, soon spread 
over the neighbourhood, but all search was in 
vain—not a trace of the lost girl was to be 
found. 

The not idly terrified Jane Gray, made, for 
once in her life, every effort in favor of human- 
ity, whilst her own danger became every mo- 
ment moreeminent. Murder,’ first whispered, 
was soon audibly, and long before night, loudly 
sounded in her ear, and the enraged inhabitants 
were only calmed by her arrest. 

In this moment of excessive agitation, and 
violently aroused passions, when this woman 
changing a comfortable home for a prison, and 
crushed by the wrath of her fellow creatures, 
the conduct of the Rayfield family and their 
next neighbour, Patrick O’Doyle, excited no 
small astonishment. In her extremity, Jane 
Gray found no friends, but she found, where 
and like all avaricious men, timid to extreme, 
she least expected, two men, and one of these 
a very influential man, who persisted in the 
opinion that she was innocent of the alleged 
murder. 

Only those who have observed society with a 
scrutinizing eye, can ever perceive the singular 
and often very deep moral influences, operating 
on trials of life and death. fler true position 
Jane Gray could not understand, but she felt, 
and deeply felt her danger. In herself or 10 
retrospect of her life no consolation offered, and 
in society, except those purchased by her money, 
one man only, Solomon Rayfield, entered her 

rison and spoke of hope and safety. Ever) 
egal delay under pretext of still finding alive 
the lost Julia, having been exhausted, the day ! 
trial came, and with it an almost universal opi2- 
ion of certain conviction. 

The charge was supported by evidence et: 
tirely circumstantial, but as the trial advanced, 
circumstances of crimination seemed to combine 
with irresistible force. 
the body not being found, and on the de yr 
of Patrick O’Dovle. This testimony stated, the 
the deponent with several others had been te 
day before the evasion of Julia, employed in re 
pairing some part of the mills belonging to ae 
Gray; that a very heavy rain had so swelled 
creek, that he was compelled to remain all nig 
of returning home, he rose very early In an 
morning ; and saw and spoke to 


to be destined to rise to | destitute of 
r 


The defence rested 00 | 


in Mrs.Gray’s house; and that with an intention | 


ulia outside o! 
the house. Finally O’Doyle closed by observie) | 
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that he “ Wondered not at seeing the chile out of 
| dures before day, knowing the ways of the fam- 


"y otwithstanding the closing remark,O’ Doyle’s 


| testimony was very decisive in favour of the 


prisoner at the bar:—but still, that a female 


; child of eight years of age, could, in the cold and 
| wet of November, with creeks flowing full, leave 
| the neighbourhood, seemed next to impossible. 


That by some means the lost child had been 
drowned, became at length the settled opinion of 
court and audience, and also of the cig but 
with them was left the awful yes or no, did she 


| fall by accident, or by the hand of her unnatur- 


alstep-mother. Twodays the triallasted before 
the Jury was sent to their room, having received 
a brief and rather vague charge from the bench; 
but a charge inclining toacquittal. Two nights 
and one day more, did the Jury remain engaged 
in earnest recapitulation and comparing the tes- 


timony, and on the morning of the second day} 


returned into court. The room and yard was 
crowded, yet a pin dropping would have been 
heard. The convulsive sobs of the woman whose 
life depended on two words, were the only sounds 
which broke the dread silence. At length the 
decisive ** NOT GUILTY,” was read. 

If the character of man is mysteriousin any 
one thing more than another, it is in their general 
conduct,in cases of acquittals on charges inyolvy- 
inglife and death. Jane Gray, pale as a statue, 
sat a few moments after hearing of her escape; 
then clasped her hands to her temples, uttered a 
piercing scream, and fell senseless; and in a 
state of infantile weakness was conveyed to her 
home under the care of Solomon Rayfield, who 
alone stood by her through the storm. 

The acquittal of a Jury often prolongs life, 
but where a strong suspicion of blood-guiltiness 
fastens on the public mind, it is difficult. to con- 
ceive life to be held under any other more 
dreadful tenure. Existence is in such cases a 
lingering death, and such was the case of Mrs. 
Jane Gray. It is true, the dews and rains of 
Heaven fell upon her fields, as upon the fields 
of others ; the sun shone and the winds blew as 


| genial upon her fields, as upon the fields of others, 


—her harvests, her orchards, and her stock, were 
no more liable to blight, mildew, or disease, than 
were those of her neighbours. To her well con- 
structed and well managed mills, the adjacent 
habitants brought their grain. 

{n brief, if any difference in prosperity, as far 
as wealth was concerned, it was perceptible a 
more than common share fell on the Gray farm. 
But, still that prosperity was without soil,—a 
black and scowling gloom hung over the whole 
scene. For want of direct proof, she had not been 
punished as a murderess, but yet, as such was 
she regarded by the public, and the tone of hu- 
man feeling must greatly change, before public 
indignation is easily or quickly appeased in any 
Similar case. That impression which grows 

eeper by time, and which death alone can ob- 
iterate, was made on every heart, and “ The 
murdered Julia,” came to rememberance when- 
be $ ane Gray, or her history came to remem- 
berance. 


So passed ten more tedious years. 
* * * 
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During the most of the intervening period 
of ten years, I had been absent, and only occa- 
sionally received and exchanged a letter with 
my old friend Rayfield, to whose house | hast- 
ened on my return. Sprigs of the almond tree 
had crowned the old farmer and his wife, and 
their daughter had become a fine young woman. 
My reception was cordial, the evening very fine. 
and the downward sun glanced his yellow beams 
over the hills and vallies, and over the Gray 
farm, which spread from useastward a richland- 
scape. | 

Jane Gray, is she yet 2” demanded. 

‘‘ A living death,” replied Mr. Rayfield, “ but 
friend Mark, if you have been surprised at the 
first part of her history, you will be more aston- 
ished at the latter. Jane Gray, is now living in 
the house she once called her own, under the 
protection of Warden Rayfield, my son, and his 
wife Julia, once Julia Gray.” 3 

I actually started to my feet, repeating, “‘ Julia 
Gray !” and sunk back on my chair, still repeat- 
ing, “* Julia Gray ” 

‘Yes! Julia!” replied father, mother, and 
daughter together; ‘“* The supposed murdered 


Julia, is now the matron of yonder mansion,and — 


our beloved, daughter and sister.”’ 

“ Can such glad tidings be true?’’ I 
as soon as I recovered from my trance o 
ishment. 

** Yes! true,” replied the whole family together, 
“as the ways of 
Mr. Rayfield, “ we have yet time to pass over 
events ending so heart-pleasing, before supper. 


I sat a statue of attention, and the old historian - 


proceeded. 

‘** You no doubt remember the little Julia. and 
the mysterious circumstances attending her dis - 
appearance,and also the trial of Jane Gray. The 
real facts of the case were only known to the 
persons here present, to our son Warden, and 
to Patrick O’Doyle. Before 1 proceed to relate 
those facts,I must do justice to that man; by 
saying, that very few men, educated or unedu- 
cated, ever exceeded him in cool, determined 
courage, of course in presence of mind; and 
farther, none can exceed him in purity of pur- 
pose. You recollect that it was his evidence that 
saved Jane Gray from conviction, by deposing 
that the saw and spoke to Julia, on the morning 
of her disappearance.” 

That morning was one we had all too much 
reason to remember, to admit our forgetting the 
appearance of nature. The moon had passed 
the full abont two days, but the sky was over- 
cast, therefore, it was one of those mornings 
which prevents us from distinguishing day 
break. Patrick then in Mrs. Gray’s house, ! 
have no doubt providentially detained there, 
awaked long before day, but not being able to 
distinguish musky moon light from twilight, 
though the day had dawned and rose in order to 
return to his own house. The room he slept in 
was only divided by a plank partition from the 
pallet of poor Julia, and we suppose, that the 
noise he necessarily made, roused the poor dis- 
tressed girl, and that in the alarm she thought 
only of her step-mother,—but be that as it may, 
she started up and rushed frantically from the 
house, pursued by the astonished O’ Doyle, she 
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His thought flashed on us all, and in one oarse 


breath responded, by completing O’ Doyle’s pre- 
diction,“ Will be charged with murder,” which 
{, however, carried out by exclaiming, “so let 
her be charged, the charge will be only for 


closed to him rather len 
came close to where he a a a 

d very angry voice was heard. 4 
She. very well what has become © 
her husband’s child,” and ina tone still mores 
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| 
Bee? Sat ae took the road directly towards Chartier, and to- what she has morally committed. Well doe: | 
ne ais wards this house. Such was the effect of her! she deserve all the terrors of even a conviction 
Tee oe terror that she very closely approached the still | for a crime, it is evident she has no compune. | 
te ate a foaming creek, before the really active O’ Doyle | tion against committing; and we have the | 
ee ay could overtake and seize her in his arms. His | means in our hands to snatch the child from the | 
ey voice did not fall kindly on her ear for the} grasp of Jane Gray, and in the last extremity | 
Ye aa first time, and it now came soothingly to her | aave herself from death, if even convicted.” 
ee ae beating heart,as her waking senses returned.} I then proceeded to arrange matters; secre. 
eo ae He folded her to his manly breast, and in place | sy, it was ugg Boa indeed scarcely necessa. 
ee Eas of bearing her back to her step-mother, dashed | ry to enjoin. e had long been preparing to § 
oh aoe ae through the creek and bore her into this house. | send my son Warden to Princeton, within a few | 
ia We were all up and around the dripping man | miles of which resided a farmer in good circum. | 
E ee > and child in a few moments,and had a fire kind- | stances, and a very particular friend of myself | 
hitb Vet ma. t led before O’Doyle commenced his explana-| and family, and also a cousin of Mary Lay. 
Somaane, | | tion, which closed with the most bitter“ bad luck | ton, the mother of Julia. To this man and his | 
hoe ee Se to her,” that l ever heard him express. wife, I was determined to confide Julia, and ne. | 
ae a Be iy. When I remember the condition of the suffer- | yer was confidence better placed. For the mo. | 
a ge eae ing child, christian charity seems extinct in my | ment, however, we were put to our utmost re- | 
eae breast. When bereft of her wet, to put on dry | sources to carry our design into effect, a3, while 
Oke ae and warm clothing, her tender limbs showed | we were concerting measures, and still. before | 
oe ae one series of wounds and stripes. day actually broke, all was uproar at Gray’s, | 
2 BRS) eae My own share in the affairs of Julia Gray, so| Very seldom had poor Julia been permitted to j 
eo) ONG) aD long accounted for by the public, by every sug-| rest on her wretched pallet at open day, and | 
Pa, ae gestion but the true one, was even a mystery to| this morning the shrill voice of Jane pig ina ® 
my and O’Doyle, at the moment of her! louder and louder key, calling Julia, at length 
eee evasion, but you will soon receive what will con-| acutually reached our ears. Not a moment | 
vince you of the correctness of my proceedings. | was to be lost, and we were aided by 
Sota? ae When my real motives were disclosed to the| the cool O’Doyle, who snapping his fingers ex- 
aa s public in this vicinity, some few there were who| claimed, : 
ea: a eee §. condemned, but applause came from the far} Do you fix things; I'll go over there,” and | 
greater number, and what is of infinitely more} away he was like an arrow. We hastily con- 
Ga tear) consequence to me, | have a self-approving and | veyed the little sleeper to an upper room with iy. 
Sy SS a ae I firmily believe a God approving conscience.— | my daughter to watch over her, and I then fol- ! 
But let us proceed. lowed O’ Doyle. 
co ie ae So long and-so bitterly had Julia suffered} One of the first exclamations made by Jane j 
aie every species of hardship, and hunger not even| Gray, when Julia was first missed was,“ where Hy 
i ae did she escape, that she seemed to devour some | is O’Doyle?”—and when the man himself made & 
warm milk and bread, and in a few moments | his appearance with a face expressing, “ what 
Bik ae fell into a sound sleep on the lap of my wife. If | is the matter here?”—the now almost distracted Gay 
a re a. our feelings had not been most powerfully en-| woman ran to meet him crying, “ Julia oh! Ju- Gy 
A listed in her cause, our excitement would have | lia,” and oh! Mr. O’Doyle, did you see nothing Gm 
been roused to the utmost while looking on her | of Julia?” & &§ 
oe Tet angel face, as she seemed to repose in gladness.| O’Doyle stopping short, and with a stare, | 
A voice went to my inmost soul, saying, “ That | which no man but an Irishman, ever could 2s- 
ie? i mh child is given to thy care.” sume, after a long breath answered her by re- 9m | 
And as far as strength is me,” I in-| petition. | 
wardly breathed, the trust shall be faithfully ful-| “ Julia—Julia—what of her?” | 
filled.”’ Mr. O’Doyle what time did you rise? 
i My purpose was instanly formed, and 1 knew| ‘ What time did 1 rise?” replies O Doyle, as 
Patric ‘Doyle too well to conceal from him | ifin the utmost surprise at the question— why 
that purpose, and I observed, Julia must not | this morning, shure,” | 
be returned to her.”’-— “Oh! heavens, Mr.O’ Doyle, did you see noth- 
‘Returned,’ vehemently interrupted O’ Doyle, ing of Julia?” sould | 
No, I’d take her on my back myself and Did see nothin of Julia? sartin what could 
before—bad luck to her.”’ 1 see of the chile? To be plain Misthress 
ee ee “I have reasons,” | replied, “ which I cannot| Gray, these are strange questions; an to be am 
explain, for what Iam to propose,—Julia must | more plain Madam, if I d’dnt see you ! 
i) ak Ge be concealed and taken out of this part of the! you put’n her to bed last night—Sure you ae | 
oo RS ek es country. I then detailed the plan of proceed-|tolnow bether than me, how she got out wie 7 
ing, which as I came to a close, O’Doyle with | it.” 
| ae, one of his inimitable expressions of face, mut-| The first part of this reply was too much e : 
tered... the terrified woman; the close she heard not,| 
‘ Wee ag “ Mother Gray will be’—and pausing a mo-| but it was not wasted in air, as a number 0 bors 
ment, finished by, “ She deserves it,come what| neighbours had already arrived, and ot 
idiom will.” every moment appearing, and just as O'Doy | 


i 
es 
it 
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dand angry, another voice rose, “‘If Julia 
erat is not feud, and alive and well, Jane 
Gray shall be found.” 

[| now exerted myself to turn every attention 
to search, but long ere noon I found it necessa- 

to keep Mrs. Gray under my own protection, 
and within her own house. From the decent 
and reflecting part of the crowd, she had no 
personal danger to fear, but there were on the 
ground numerous ve different characters, and 
some half intoxicated, whose threats were not 
to be disregarded, or easily resisted, and in 
fact, there were but two men present, age 
and myself, who did not a in opinion that 
Julia was murdered. e, you are aware, 
could not, and myself in an especial manner, as 
you will see, disclose the truth, without an utter 
abandonment of our plans. Under the necessi- 
ty of protecting Jane Gray, I was relieved from 
what | must know was a fruitless search, but 
about two in the afternoon, a very serious re- 
fecting though plain man, and a Justice of the 
peace called me to one side, and then observed 
solemnly 

“Mr. Rayfield I am dreading every moment 
to hear that the body of Juha Gray is found, 
and if itis, and covered with the rags, in which 
she was usually exposed, that miserable woman 
will be torn to pieces, and all of us, who wish to 
leave her to the laws of God and man, will not 
beable to prevent her destruction.” And again, 
after a long pause he finished in a still more 
solemn tone, “I dread evening any how.” 

“She shall be got out of the way,” I replied, 
aidhastened into the house and into the room 
which Mrs. Gray was pacing in little short of 
distraction. Strange as it may appear, it was 
onme and me alone she depended for relief or 
safety in her danger, and in my presence be- 
came calm, and passive. It was no time for 
either delay or misplaced delicacy, and in few 
words I told her soothingly, that I did not my- 
self join in the charge of murder, but that I 
could not restrain an enraged multitude, and 
thather only chance of protection was under 
the arm of legal authority. She submitted even 
thankfully, and the man who suggested its ne- 
nas made out a warrant, and she was put in 
custody of a constable. . 

‘Now occurred again another of those mys- 
lerious illustrations of human character. It 
Was no sooner known that Mrs. Jane Gray was 
in the custody of even 4 common constable un- 
der asimple warrant, than threats against her 
ceased, and late in the afternoon, the county 
sheriff arrived and the wretched victim of her 
own cruelty was led from her home toa prison.” 
A Yes! 1 see by your looks Mark Bancroft, 

at you think the affair was carried too far, but 
think otherwise, and I must explain another 
*ne to my share of the proceedings. Between 
ae and James Gray, there never was friend- 
‘up, but on his part towards me there was con- 

“nce. In full health,and in complete exer- 
se of his unimpaired faculties, many years 
“oh his death, he came to with me a request 
raw his will, and to be named as sole exe- 

itor. To draw up the will, | readily consent- 


Much persuasion. But I did consent, and the 


®d,but tobe executor I did not consent without 


will was duly executed, and deposited in my 
hands. Three very respectable men of the 
county were witnesses. I kept an open copy. 

On this will was endorsed, an order, that it 
should not be opened until Julia Gray, the daugh- 
ter of the testator was eighteen years of age 
complete; or in case of her death, or lastly, a 
consent of the executor, in open court. se- 
cond endorsement named me, as also I had been 
named within, whole and sole executor. In the 
endorsements no allusion was made to Jane 
Gray, the second wife. 

But to meas matters turned out, and until 
the will would be opened and its contents made 
public, only known to me, James Gray by an 
inconsistency too common in wills, left the cus- 
tody of his daughter to the full control of her step- 
mother. Being the only person acquainted with 
the provisions of the will,and knowing the inextri- 
cable legal disputes that would follow a disclo- 
sure of the existence of Julia, or the opening of 
the will on the supposition of her death, and far- 
ther, that every humane and prudent considera- 
tion regarding the orphan urged her being kept 
out of the power of her step-mother,1 had the 
important paper deposited as the law directed, 
after the death of the father, and used my au- 
thority to eo its being opened until the pe- 
riod would pass at the end of which Julia would 
reach her full age of eighteen, urging the possi- 
bility of her being alive, as no 
her death had been produced. Mrs. Jane Gray 
could not oppose any serious opposition to this 
course without advancing on the assumption of 
the death of her step-daughter, which, if she had 
done, the whole mine of latent suspicion against 
her would have been blown into a flame; there- 
fore, she was compelled to let matters rest. 

Some informality there might liave been in all 
these proceedings, yet not such as to superin- 
duce injustice, buton the contrary, to secure the 
reverse. Jane Gray was left in possession of 
the estate, but under _ eye; and regarding her- 
self as ultimate and full heiress, she admimister- 
ed it well. She was indeed left to the manage- 
ment of her affairs, as her house was, except by 
her servants and work people,a solitude. On 
her brow and in her heart sat cankering, de- 
vouring care with sleepless wakefulness. Be- 
fore her keen sense appeared two impending 
casualties, to her alike dreadful. She shared 
with the public, the opinion that Julia had been 
actually drowned, of course shuddered at the 
consequences to herself of the fact wag. hy an 
means rendered certain; for though she well 
knew she could not be again brought before a 
court of justice, for the offence, yet that popular 
vengeance would be again roused. The latter 
danger she had frequent causes to apprehend, 
by murmurs which reached her ear from time 
to time. 

In almost any supposable case, except that of 
Jane Gray, in which a woman endured the sus- 
picion of having murdered her husband’s child, 
the reappearance of that child in life must have 
been hailed by the suspected party as a bene- 
faction from t:eaven, but such were the peculiar 
intricacies of guilt and ruin which environed 
Jane Gray, that it was doubtful to me,and I had 
more means of comprehending her strugyles 


rect proof of 
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JULIA 


than any other person which she most dreaded, 

the certainty of the life or death of Julia. We 

leave her now, however, to the inflictions of re- 

morse, shame, and never dying or sleeping anx- 

ety, and follow the footsteps of the object of her 
ears. 

I have already mentioned, that at the time of 
the disappearance of Julia, we were preparing 
to send our son Warden to Princeton College, 
a circumstance very happily well known in our 
neighborhood, therefore, on the fourth night af- 
ter the catastrophe, my son with the little charge 
were. far on their way beforeday break. With 
letters from me, by diligence they both reached 
safely the house of my friend Ringwood Lay- 
ton, in New Jersey. This truely honest and 
good man hada wife deserving such a husband, 
and before two days were over little Julia was 
deep in the affections of both; they were them- 
selves childless. To this worthy couple | dis- 
closed the whole history of Julia. Between Mr. 
Layton and my son, it was arranged that Julia 
should pass under the name of her mother Ma- 
ry Layton, and as an orphan relation of Ring- 
wood Layton. This latter was true in fact. 
Warden was fixed at Princeton, and little Ma- 
ry soon as happy as infant innocence, health, 
and kind treatment could make her, became 
the cherished child at Ringwood farm. 

Except the trial of Mrs. Gray, which was as 
Ihave already stated delayed as long as law 
would admit, ten more years passed away. 
With us here on Chartier, the ordinary incidents 
of life only came and went to mark the passing 
time. In the vacations, Warden retired to 
Ringwood, and by his letters and those of Mr. 
Layton, we learned with unmixed delight the 

ress of Mary. 

“ The little spirit” says Layton in one of his 
letters, * she is by turns a bee, an angel, and a 
sky lark—she is sometimes all three at once. 
By the hands of a travelling painter, I have had 
her drawn at her spinning wheel, yes! at her 
wheel, for she would have one, and declares it 
is the finest buzzing play thing she ever saw. 
By the first good chance you shall have the pic- 
ture—we have what is worth ten thousand such 
pictures” —snd so he ran on,and we were made 
glad by many more of his letters. 

The most strict injunctions were laid on all 
parties, to avoid before: Mary any allusion 
to her real history, and as years of joy and 

ladness past, the incidents of her unhappy 
infancy faded and became dim. Of her father 
she had lost all recollection, and her step-moth- 
er, well remembered, appeared as an infuriate 
wretch to which in her orphan state she had 
been exposed. The objects of either joy or sor- 
row imprinted on our infant minds, is perhaps 
never obliterated, though in after years we can- 
not give them restored being 1n our recollec- 
tions. It was observed of Julia Gray, that any 
harsh expression made in her hearing fell so 
heavily on her mind as to long depress her spi- 
rits, and that she shrunk with disgust and hor- 
ror from any woman, in any manner resembling 
her step-mother. From fourteen to seventeen 
she was sent to Bethlehem, where she could 
hear no sounds but those of kindness and har- 
mony—where she saw no figures to recall her 
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terrors ;—and where she learned on , 
useful, ornamental and elevating to 
her home at Ringwood, again she met only ten- 
derness. 

Long before Julia had completed her eigh- 
teenth year, and before Warden Rayfield hai 
completed or would consent that he had cop. 
pleted his studies, we learned, at first indeed 
with pen that the feelings of cousins as they 
calle each other, had taken a far more serious 
turn, and deeper intensity. From his lisping 
childhood, I had endeavoured by kindness and 
attention to himasa rational being to secure 
the confidence of my,son, and in this instance | 
received his full confidence. PS 

** My father, he observed in one of his letters 
my situation with—you know. Was she really. 


the destitute, but virtuous and amiable, Mary 


Layton, all would be | ge before us—But, love- 
ly, accomplished and wealthy as Julia Gray— 


would to heaven she was restored to her rights, | 


and knew her real condition. From a sense o 
duty, I have been compelled to fly far from her. 
1 have not seen her for weeks. She thinks me— 
yes,a monster. Her protectors cannot explain. 
And—but.” Here he entered on another sub- 
ject. To this letter I answered. 

‘** My son, pursue the path of true honor, of 
religion.—Be patient, and all may be yet to 
your wish. A few months, and Ma 
will become Julia Gray.” In due time | re- 
ceived an answer to the preceding, requesting 
our consent to a journey into Virginia, in com 

any with a young gentleman and fellow stud- 

ent. The conclusion of this letter ran thus. 
“ T have not strength to meet the trial, nor had | 
such fortitude, I ought not to be present.” Our 
consent was given, and in the same month, 
Warden Rayfield set out for Virginia, and Ma- 
ry Layton for Chartier. 


It was in the fall of the leaf, when as in death, | 


a smile played over the pale visage of nature, 
and in early October, that the silver locks of 
Ringwood Layton, and the dark locks and 
sweet blue eyes of Mary Layton were seen at 
our humble board. As we sat down to our do- 
mestic supper, the evening of their arrival, 
“ Thank the All Disposer,” ejaculated the wor- 


| thy old man, “ my charge is returned safe into 


the hands of her best earthly friends,” and cast- 


inga knowing glance at my wife and myselt| 


continued. ‘As soon as possible after the 


twelfth of this month, 1 must set out on my Te 


turn,” laying great emphasis on the word twel/t 

‘Poor Mary, as we still continued to call er, 
had been just so far informed of ber own histo- 
ry, as to know that the same twelfthday of er 
ber was her birthday, and that her next birth- 
day was the completion of her eighteenth year: 
When Mr. Layton proposed therefore, to oe ¥ 
with us until the a twelfth,Mary very natural) 
supposed, what was indeed most true to ” . 
tent she little conceived, regarded the cont © 
an affectionate attention to her, tremulously ba 
claimed “ dear uncle’—could say no more, 
her tears spoke gratitude. _ 

Little surmising of how immense 
tance was this twelfth of October, 
ton retired to rest. To me I must conies’, 


an impor: 
Mary Lay- 


|was nota night of rest. Sleep fled my pillow 
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The whole circumstances of the Gray family, | 


and my own responsibility, passed in review. 

ou | 
nied exciting self reproach; yet 1 could not 
repress a feverish amxiety on account of the 
now noble woman, the once bruised, bleeding, 
and shivering child brought under my roof and 
protection, by means so extraordinary and at- 
tended with such striking circumstances. The 


in a retrospection, 1 could remember 


future also offered images darkly seen, but of 
fearful presence. In a few days the stranger 
Mary Layton would be changed to the wealthy 
Julia Gray, and my son—thus revolving the 
past and present passed the night. 

The next morning opened and presented all 


| the rich angie of an American autumn, but it 
e 


was visible to my family and friends, that my 
mind had been harrassed. My looks were no 
doubt care speaking, and to their kind inqui- 
fs, treated, as | laid my Bible on the table, 
and as all sat down around me, I observed, 
“This will restore my spirits.” I then gave out 
and we chanted together that song which no 
sceptic could ever hear unmoved, the twenty- 
third Psalm. 

After the morning duties, and our breakfast 
was over, I called the whole group into the 
room in which we are now sitting, and setting 
Mary Layton beside myself, and pointing to the 
fine eastern landscape in the midst of which 
beautiful picture spread the Gray farm. Whilst 
Mary whose taste of the works of nature and 
rural scenery was exquisite, had her eyes and 
mind fixed on the scene before her,I opened a 
roll of paper, observing | had a short tale I wish- 
edtoread. All was attentive and I ina slow 
and solemn tone read a narrative of the events [ 
have now related. As the reading advanced, 


the mind of Mary was withdrawn from the se-| 


ductive landscape, and her every faculty en- 
chained by the history of Julia. She actually 
forgot the place where she then sat, and follow- 
ed the path of the suffering child. I had adopt- 
éd her own real name. At length she raised 
her streaming eyes to Heaven, and then leaned 
Onherhands. Thick and crowding came her 
recollections. She seemed to be awakening from 
a lengthened dream to reality. Her lips mo- 


ore my reading was closed, she was fully con- 
Ninced that she was the Julia Gray of my tale. 
As | closed and was dropping the roll on the 
able she fell on her knees leaning on mine, 
ore “oh I have indeed been a brand 
pucked rom the fire.’ And again, but inaudi- 
Y tous she sent her thanks to where they 
heard. 
rom a situation really too painfully delight- 
= to be long supported, we were relieved by 
nother face peeping in at the door. It was the 


kindly expressive visage of Patrick 


yie. who had been thus long purposel 
ept out of sight. It has been long ahesty ‘ 
€ human eye is not only the window but 
sun of the human heart. The pacha | 
4 's, which had greatly changed myself an 
Y Wife and daughter, and even our house, had, 


a ocept changing a few of his hairs to grey, made 


cal few changes on O’Doyle. With her re- 
€ctions enlivened by the reading of my pa- 


ved, but she interrupted me not, though long be- 
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| per, the moment Julia saw O’Doyle, she almost 


screamed his name, and in a moment more her 
arms was clasped round her manly preserver. 

After some order had been restored, O’Doyle 
with a sarcastic smile, observed “ Feth that’s 
more than I expicted, and much more than I 
got this mornin over the creek.” 

** What did you get over the creek this morn- 
ing Patrick?” I replied. 

“First,” says Patrick, “I got a message, 
while at the mill, that madam wanted to spake 
tome, and by good luck I wanted to spake to 
her, so I went up wid my hat in my hand. 
** Good mornin Misther O’ Doyle, says she. Oh! 


I always know when this Misther comes that a 


secret is fished for,and I bowed as much as to 
say “vour will Misthress Gray.” ‘ Misther 
O’ Doyle,” says she, “I’m tould that there’s a 
lady arrived at Mr. Rayfields.” — 

* A young lady,” says I, looking at her. 

* Yes, says she, a young lady, and they say her 
name is Mary Layton.” | 
_ “ Mary Layton, poet Layton, says I, study- 
ing a bit wid my hand to my ear, and then 
tould her, looking fullin her face,“ Aye to be 
shure that’s her name, and Misthress Gray, says 
1, inmy turn, wast’nt that the name of Mr. James 
Gray’s first wife?—But my conshins I saw the 
madam had no notion to give secret for secret, 
but seemed willin to give me something else I 
didn’t want, an I made a step or two backwards 
towards the road, for she had a purty stout stick 
in her hands. Still bating my retrate, I says 
“Qh madam no offence I hope, but they say 
that the young lady at Misther Rayfields is as 
like as two paise to the first Misthress Gray— 
a relation may be.” But before I askt the last 
question of mysilf,[ was by mysilfin the big- 
road; and says I again to mysilf, Misthress 
Gray, you'll soon know all about it, you will.” 

Under the excuses of fatigue and indisposi- 
tion, neither being altogether confounded, Julia 
was kept as far as possible out of sight; but so 
penetrating is curiosity,and so vague 
report, that the week after her arrival had not 
passed, until it was over the whole adjacent 
country, that a relation of the first Mrs. Gray 
was come forward to claim the estate under 
some gegen it came by and remained in their 
legal heirs ot the first wife. Theugh in all the 
varied shapes of such reports, flying from mouth 
to mouth, strange it was, not a surmise of the 
real truth was formed. The strong resemblance, 
I verily believe reported by O’Doyle to torture 
Mrs. Gray, and the unity of names, was base 
enough for this invented pyramid. 

We found on this occasion, how deep and en- 
during had been the impression on the public 
mind of the actual murder of Julia, and the 
equally strongly impressed confidence, that 
Providence would in fitting time, reveal the 
crime and bring to punishment the perpetra- 
tor. And by a very natural operation of that 
sense of justice so salutary to human society, | 
verily believe Mrs. Gray was protected in great 
part from personal violence, she being regard- 
ed as the reserved victim of vengeance. : 

As reports were crossing, and often contradict- 
ing each other, the eventful twelfth passed, and 
I sought a meeting with Mrs. Gray, in presence 
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of the two surviving witnesses to her husband’s 
will. She received us with much formality, 
and in ill concealed anger and trepidation. Be- 
fore I could state my errand,she observed, “Mr. 
Rayfield, I am told that there is now residing at 
your house a young woman of the same name 
with James Gray’s first wife.” 

“In my house,’ I replied,” at this time there 
is residing a young woman who came there un- 
der the name of Maria Layton.” 

** And to claim my estate !” sharply respond- 
ed Mrs. Gray. 

There was so much of truth in this indirect 
demand, that under the circumstances I was 
compelled to give an evasive answer, but in as 
mild a tone as [ could assume, I observed— 

“ Mrs. Jane Gray, that yeung lady came to 
my house with no such intention, but if she had 
came there with such views, that would have 
nothing to do with our present business.” I now 


fixed my eyes firmly on her face and continued, | 


“you know that as soon as possible after the 
twelfth day of October, which would have com- 


regs the eighteenth year of Julia Gray, that 


er father’s will is tobe opened. That day has 
now néarly arrived.” 
lf you can picture a woman past middle age, 
never very good looking even when young, and 
whose whole frame, and visage agitated by the 
worst of passions and remorseful recollections, 
me may have a faint image in your mind of 
a Jane Gray, who sat before us silent as 
ea 


To all requisite pevengnnenss she assented, 
and in due time, the, to all parties, awful morn- 
ing dawned, clear and fine and bracing and the 
sun rose and shone with an enlivening warmth, 
and splendour, as if crime, or even the imag- 
inings of crime, had never existed. Guilt trem- 
bles and shudders at the aspect of sucha crisis, 


and even innocence encounter un- 


moved such a change in the current of life. It 
demanded all our support to uphold Julia, as 
the decisivemoment approached. 

The fact that James Gray’s will was to be 
opened, spread far and wide, and except to see 
Jane Gray herself led to what most of her ac- 
quaintance thought she deserved, no other 
event could have collected a larger crowd. Al- 
most literally before ten in the forenoon, the po- 
pulation for many miles round, was poured into 
the country seat of ——. 

This intensity of feeling and of curiosity, was, 
lam on reflection inclined to think, much in- 
creased by some incautious expressions of my 
family, or of O’Doyle ; as the idea, though vague, 
almost universally prevailed amongst the peo- 

le present, that the opening of the will of her 
ather, would in some insecretable manner re- 
veal the fate of Julia Gray. 

The usual formalities gone through, the seals 
of the important document were broken and it 
was read in open court. 

This will commenced by stating that the tes- 
tator James Gray, stood indebted to Mary Lay- 
ton, with whom he intermarried, for all his pro- 
perty; acknowledging that he the said James 
Gray was, previous to his first marriage, desti- 
tute of property and then stated the justice of 
vesting the bulk of his fortune on his daughter, 


JULIA GRAY. 


by the said Mary, and her | hei ich 
was then formally done. egal heirs, whie 
of an annuity of three hundred dollars, atte 
her life, if she remained unmarried. 

In case of the death of Julia Gray, withoy ii. 


the whole property with trifling exceptions w, 


he had noconnexion of his own to which he was 
willing to make out such bequest. . § 

Some other dispositions followed, but which 
as matters eventuated fell of themselves, I may 
merely observe that the whole testament being 
read, a pause of several minutes followed, a 
the end of which, a middle aged, harsh Visaged 
lawyer rose, the attorney of Jane Gray, who 
in a speech of some length, expatiated on the 
long persecutions his client had sustained; ep- 
deavouring to maintain that the demise of Julia 
Gray oug t to be assumed as proven; final}, 
merge probat of the will in favour of Jane 

ray. | 

To this speech our attorney, an old, very 
mild, but shrewed man replied, by addressing 
the court, to the following purport. 

on our side are as anxious, as can be 
the learned gentlemen on the other side, to ter- 
minate the persecutions of Mrs. Gray, as he 
has been pleased to term them. In this good 
.work we therefore enter zealously. But be- 
fore probat of this last will and testament is 
granted, we must claim’ the right of calling in 
testimony to render the death of Julia Gray, at 
least doubtful. | 

This was granted, and Patrick O’Doyle was 
called. | | 

With rather a mischievous cast of face 
O’Doyle presented himself, and’ was sworn ac- 
cording to the rites of his church. 

In his rich brogue, but in a clear manner al 
voice, he gave a distinct and concise narrative 
of the manner in which Julia escaped, and Lis 
own share in her nage 

As this testimony disclosed a totally unex 
pected turn in affairs, and established the alto- 

ether unexpected fact, that Julia was still alive, 
the agitation became so great, that the jue 
forced torise and address the audience. He prv- 
cured the utmost attention by observing, that the 
people were excusable in their emotion, but rah 
in its expression defeating. their own object 
After the judge resumed his seat, respiratie’ 
seemed suspended. O’Doyle was directed 
retire, and Ragan Rayfield called and swort. 

My testimony in substance was what you - 
heard, and even more in detail than gre at 
the court, as I there stated nothing, but wis 
was absolutely necessary. Whenl reach ws 
int of time at which it was requisite to Dr: 

ulia forward to claim her inheritance, | - 
a moment from the excess of my own fee . A 
The pause was too much for the audience, 
by an impulse which no judge could Py A 
even a look of reproach, exclaimed as if by 
voice, Where is Julia Gray 

The judge and myself both cast 1mp ses 
looks over the assembled crowd, and a hear! 
again the most noiseless attention. My 


was indeed ready to burst, and after several at 


To his second wife he directed the pa . 


lawful issue, before the age of eighteen, then iam 


to pass to and be vested in his second wife, as de 
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child.’ They stood intensly regarding eac 


| ask the fallen woman? forgotten 1 may reply 


withdread. During the-testimony of O’Doyle 
| and my own, she sat like a frozen corpse, and 


| around her, she clinc 


| Sympathizing bosom in her woe. What bosom 
| Say you’—The bosom of her injured daughter, 


| Stantaneous and unexpected ; the court was dis- 
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oresume my deposition, I sunk intoa 
Sa hich had been provided for me, but 
which I had hitherto refused to CcOupy 

Our attorney then handed a slip of paper to 
the sheriff, who in a steady and solemn voice 
called Julia Gray. 

Vain indeed would it be for me to — an 
jescription of the effect this name uced. 
4s Talia came forth from the public house ad- 
acent, attended by my wife and daughter, and 


several other female friends, we expected a tu- 
multuous expression of public feeling, but that 
feeling was too real for noise, and was far more 
impressively shown by deep silence or repressed 
exclamations. The crowd parted asif by one 
inpulse, and gave free space to the female 
croup. There was indeed a something inde- 
scribably sublime in the lew, tremulous, and 
scarce audible repetition of “ Julia Gray, that is 
Julia Gray, between Mrs. Rayfield and her 
daughter,’ breathed every one to themselves, 
as only one object was thought of. The human 
heart felt as if a beatified spirit had returned to 
partake again of human life. Julia was veiled 
until she reached a chair by my side. She trem- 
bled violently, but the touch and presence of her 
father as she fondly called me, gradually restor- 
ed her firmness, and throwing back her veil, was 
inthe act of rising, when the judge himself, who 
had been acquainted with her mother from in- 
fancy, in inutterable astonishment, lost for a 
moment all recollection of his situation, started 
to his feet, exclaiming “‘ Maria Layton !—Maria 
Layton!—thy sainted spirit watcheth over th 


other sometime, when both sunk back into their 
seats. 

Itis really Julia Gray, now in murmurs 
through the crowd, followed by a shout which 
shook the judgment seat, and then by another 
and another. All legal interferences would have 
been vain, nor was such interference necessary, 
as all again subsided to respectful silence. 

Where was, | know you are now ready to 


in this moment of excitement, and fallen, truly 


| fallen. The foul stain of murder was removed | 


irom her name—but fortune, fame, and human 
sympathy, were gone from her forever. To 
earth she could turn in vain,and to Heaven 


remained unmovable until the impressive ac- 
knowledgment of Julia came from the bench. 
Then casting a pr aories and desolating gaze 
= ched her hands in agony. 
uteven Jane Gray in her extremity found one 


‘or daughter in its best and highest meaning did 
Ange Gray become to her father’s widow. 
‘As the tearless eyes of Mrs. Gray unable to 
meet a itying return, she was clasped to the 
cart of her step-daughter. The act was in- 


‘Missed, and if an angel in reality had shed hi 

Wings over the broken hearted thoes 
could not have more effectually protected 
ier rom insult than did the slender arms of Ju- 


The close of the drama is soon told, Julia was 
put into possession of her fine estate. Her step- 
mother from the opening of the will, became an 
altered, subdued, and totally changed woman. 
Her harsh and obdurate spiritwas broken. In- 


of her fellow creatures were shut against her. 
She felt her lonesomeness, and she felt that safe- 
ty from sneer, insult, and violence could be 
ound only under the protection of her husband’s 
child, and that protection she has truly found. | 
Here Mr. Rayfield paused“ Your son War- 
den?” I inquisitively exclaimed. | 

Oh yes!” replied Mr. Rayfield smiling, my 
son Warden was at length thought of, but it is 


by Julia, until some days after the final restora- 
tion of her rights. In the mean time, my wife 
and daughter, were not so imme in legal 
affairs, as to forget they had a son and brother. 
Julia remained with us, whilst O’ Doyle was pre- 
paring her house, sitting one day with my 
daughter, when a letter from her brother was 
put into her hand. Sarah turned to the window 
and while reading became much affected, and 
at length unmindful that she had a hearer ejacu- 
lated in a low and mournful tone, “My brother.” 

Julia clasped my daughter in her arms and 
responded, ** Your brother does not forget you.” 
Sarah raised her eyes to the face of her friend, 


and earnestly replied, ‘‘ No! forget me no—nor | 


any one else he ever loved.” : 
| “Qh had I but a brother,” replied Julia, pa- 
thetically as she resumed her seat. ae 

_ Women seem to intuitively reach the true sen- 
timents of each other. Warden gota reply to 
his letter which soon brought him to Chartier— 
and—yonder comes Warden, and his Julia, and 
our Julia, over the meadow. MARK BANCROFT. 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 
IN MEMORY 
OF MY KINSMAN~-JAMES ROSS, 


In the morning of youth he has gone to the grave, 
While lite was still glowing before him, 

He sleeps with the honor’d, the gifted and brave, 
And sorrow is bending o’er him. 


* 


With a mind that never to meanness bow’d, 
Adorned with the gifts of nature, 

He walked erect in the world’s great crowd, 
In the pride of his noble stature. 


With a heart as warm as the hearts in Heaven, 
His friendship ever was cherish’d ; 

And a nobler nature never was given, 
Alas! that so soon he perished. 


*T' ill he fell, no tear had ever been shed 
By the friends that dearly lov’d him, —_ 

For say honor’d him living—they honor him dead, 
For those whé knew him, had proved him. 


Had he lived till time had honor’d his name, 
In the paths of honor and glory, 

He might have dwelt in the temple of fame, 
And shone on the page of story. 


But alas! in youth, he has gone to the grave, 
While life was still glowing before him, 
He sleeps with the honor’d, the gifted and brave, 


And sorrow is weeping o’er him. MILFORD BARD. 


to the world shecould not have gone ; the breasts - 
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’ Written for the Casket. 
GUATIMOZIN. 


“ He was succeeded by his nephew Guatimozin, who 
tor a while made a vigorous opposition to the assaults 
of Cortez. Atter a noble defence he was taken pris- 
oner; but not until he had previously caused all his 
treasures to be thrown into the lake. Being put to the 
torture to make him discover his riches, he bore with 
svineible fortitude the refined cruelties of his tor- 
mentors. While extended upon burning coals he ex- 
claimed, “ Am [| reposing on a bed of flowers?” 


Unawed the captive stood before 
The haughty chief of Spain; 
Instead of royal robes, he wore 
The flesh-consuming chain. 
The spirit of the King remained, 
Though oozing blood his fetters stained. 
Still firm, and unsubdued ; 
His brow no sign of grief betrayed, 
And calmly, his dark eye surveyed 
‘The steel-clad multitude. 


The instruments of torture nigh 
_ No thrill of dread awoke; 
And fixing on the chief his eye, 
With energy he spoke : 
While bitter thoughts convulsed his brow. 
“Since to my bleeding country now 
I can no aid impart ; 
Unsheath the dagger by your side, 
With the life-blood of thousands dyed, 
And pierce this aching heart!” 


“But yesterday, my battle-blade 
Proved fatal to foe; 

And millions willingly obeyed 
My beck, an hour ago; | 

A crownless captive now F stand, 

The sceptre wrested from my hand 
Inhuman chief by thee ! 

The x ae from this tortured frame, 

Which neither barg nor bolts can tame, 
Is panting to be free. 


“Prond King! I will unbind thy chain” = 


The cruel conqueror said: 
_“ The crown of Empire shall again 
Be placed upon thy head, 
_ If those rich treasures are revealed 
Which yon have long from me concealed ; 
But if you rashly dare 
Refuse, your treasures to disclose ; 
On burning coals you shall repose 
By all the saints, I sweer. 


“ When famine aided by the brand,” | 
The fearless King reptied, 
“*Unnerved each beld defender’s hand ; 
When every street was dyed 
Of our great capital, with blood, 
And vultures came in flocks for food, 
My treasures vast, were thrown 
By my command, into the sea ; 
Go, bid the wave give up to thee 
Its gold and precious stone !” 


The Spanish leader’s cheek grew red, 
Then darker grew his brow, 
And sternly to his men he said, 
“ Bring blazing faggots now !” 
The stake-bound victim trembled: not 
When fire te torture him, was brought, 
With changeless brow he gazed 
On those who thronged to see him die ; 
And calmly spoke, while haughtily 


| 
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“The glowing ember, not one thrill 
Of dread, awakes in me, 
Unfeeling men! my spirit still 
Is unsubdued and free. 
Ye cannot bend the chainless mind, 
Although in cruel deeds refined ; 
When raged the battle storm, 
This bosom hath been freely bared, 
Undaunted I have often dared 
Death in his sternest form.” 


“If thou wilt with those lips of pride, 

Tell where thy treasures are ;” 
The Spaniard with a frown replied 

“ Your life I yet may spare.” 
Stretched on the coals, the monarch said, © 
“ Of rose-leaves you have made my bed, 

For treasures ask the wave!” 
Old Sparta with her dazzling host 
Of dauntless heroes, cannot boast 

Of one more truly brave. AVON BARD, 


—((3" Bulwer in his new work, the Pilgrims of the 


the subjoined | 
“SKETCH OF BYRON,” 


And he, the erring great and dimly wise, 

O’er whom stern Judgment, while it censures, sighs; 
“The young, the beautilul’’---whose music cast 

A haunting echo where his shadow past, 

And with a deep, yet ha'f disdainful, art 


heart; 
Was he not thine---all thine?---his failings, powe 
Faults, fame, and all that make his memory ours 
Not in this world his life; he breathed an air, 
It’s light thy hope---it’s vapor thy despair. 
If earthlier passion, snake-like crept within--- 
If strong suspicion, nursed ungenial sin--- 
If his soul shrunk within one sickly dream, 
Till self became hisidol as his theme. 
| Yet, while we blame, his mournful image chides, 


| As it we wronged the memory of a friend. 
| As moonlight sways the trouble of the tid 


Wild minstrel, didst thou sway the soul, ca blend 
Thyself with us as in a common cause; 
And when thy wayward heartits rest had won, 
The eternal course of nature seemed to pause | 

life had grown 


| We stood stunn’d---shocked; thy very 


A part—a power---a being of our own! 


Oh, who shall tell what comforts yet were thine, 
In the lone darkness of the unwatchful mind? | 
What time thou stood’st beside the rushing Rhine, 


Or watch'd the white moon, in thy younger day, 
O’er shrunk Ilyesus shed the dreaming ray? 
Victim and votary of the ideal, none 
Shall sound their joys, or measure thy despait'--- 
The harp is shattered, and the — one, 
And half of heaven seems vanished from the air. 


Yet stilithe murmurs of the Adrian sea 
Shall blend with T'asso’s song wild thoughts of thee: 
Lb shade shall gloom through old Ravenna’s lair 
“Till even the forest leaves seemed stirred with prayes 
And when the future, envious of the past, 
Shall break the Argive’s iron sleep at last, 
Thy reverent name the Albanian youth shall keep;— 
Thy shape shall haunt the Ionian maiden’s sleep;— 
Thy song shall linger by the Oread’s hill, 

Love's own isle, and Music’s ancient rill: 


His fettered hand he raised. 


And one gay halo, all unknown before, 
Crest the dear wastes by Missolonghi’s shore: 


Rhine, describing the children of the “Ideal,” gives | 


Chained to his wandering home the world’s mute 


Or heard, through Nero’s towers, the moaning wind; i 
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THE GREAT WEST, 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 


THE GREAT WEST, 


‘Qs it was sizty years past; or on the eve of the 
American Revolutionary War. 


Bred on the Indian frontier, and an eye wit- 
ness to the advance of White, and destruction of 
Indian population, and in the decline of life, 
when the far greater number of those in whose 
fate or fame my feelings were ever enlisted, are. 
sone to their rest—I hope I may speak freely. 
In my youth long before the most distant idea 
vas conceived of writing on the subject, it had 
struck me repeatedly. that one material error 
prevailed, as regarded the Indian population 
of the Ohio valley, and that was, that their 
numbers were most enormously exaggerated. 
“What has become of the Indians?” 1s a ques- 


tion proposed on all sides, and much of its im- 


port may be complied with, by the plain answer 
“to the amount usually supposed, or any near ap- 
proach to such an amount, the Indians never had 
an existence.” 

“This is a bold assertion,” says many, and un- 
supported by evidence it would really be, not 
aly abold, but rash assertion. Let us examine 
the evidence. 

The European settlements commenced ne- 
cessarily on or near the sea coast. The first 
was that of Virginia, 1607, and between that 
epoch and 1650,the English had colonised lower 
Virginia, and the eastern and southern parts of 
Massachusetts, Rhode-Island and Connecticut; 
the Dutch had planted a colony on the Hudson; 
the Swedes one on the Delaware; and the 
French were scattered along the St. Lawrence. 
Fifty years still later, the French planted a small 
and feeble colony on the Mississippi river, now 
Louisiana. And again, at the end of another 
half century, or in 1750, what was the condition 
of the immense interior regions, drained by the 
confluence of the mighty Mississippi? Thus 
answers the author of border warfare: 

“ As settlements extended from the sea shore, 
the Massawonees gradually retired; and when 
the white population reached the blue ridge of 
mountains, the vale? between it and the Al- 
‘eghany, was entirely uninhabited. This de- 
ightful region of country was then only used as 
a hunting ground, and as a highway for belliger- 
ent parties of different nations, in their military 
expeditions against each other. In consequence 
of the almost continued hostilities between the 
horthern and southern Indians, these expe- 
titions were very frequent, and tended some- 
Wiat to retard the settlement of the valley, and 
‘0 render a residence in it, for sometime inse- 
cire and unpleasant. Between the Alleghany 


| 'ountain’s and the Ohio river, within the pres- 


at limits of Virginia, there were some villages 
lnterspersed, inhabited by a small number of 
ddians; the most of whom retired north-west of 
that river, as the tide of emigration rolled to- 
Wards it. Some, however, remained in the in- 
‘erior, after settlements began to be made in 
‘er vicinity. 

North of the present boundary of Virginia, 
‘nd particularly near the junction of the Alleg- 
‘ly and Monongahela rivers, (where Pitts- 


urgh ~~ Stands,) and inthe circumjacent 
4 
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country, the Indians were more numerous, and 
their villages Jarger. In 1753, when General 
Washington visited the French posts on the 
Ohio, the spot which had been selected by the 
Ohio Company, as the site for a port, was oc- 
cupied by Shingess, king of the Delawares ; and 
other parts of the proximate country, were in- 
habited by Mingoes, and Shawanees. When 
the French were forced to abandon the position, 
which they had taken at the forks of Ohio, the 
greatest part of the adjacent tribes removed fur- 
ther west. So that when improvements were be- 
gun to be made in the wilderness of north 
western Virginia, (north western and western 
Pennsylvania also,) it had been almost entirely 
deserted by the natives; and excepting a few 
straggling hunters and warriors, who occasion- 
ally traversed it in quest of game. or of human 
be:ngs on whom to wreak their vengeance, al- 
most its only tenants were beasts of the forest.” 

The following tabular statement, is formed on 
the information afforded by the best authorities 
on the subject, and shows, as far as correct, the 
state of the Indian tribes west of the main spine 
of the Alleghany mountains on the Ohio valley 


and adjacent places, at about 1755. 


_ Munsees, Senecas, Cayugas and Sapoonies, resid- 
ing on Alleghany and Susquehanna rivers, and inter- 


mediate country to lake Ontario, - - - 1380 
Delawares, residing on Big Beaver, Caya- 
hoga, and Muskingum, - 600 


Shawanoes, residing on Muskingum and Scio- 


Chippewas, near Michilimakinak, - - 400 
Cahunnewagos, residing on Sandusky river, 300 
Wyandots, on Maumec river, -  - - 250 
Twightwees, residing aisoon Maumee, - 250 
Miamis,on Miamiriver, - - - 300 
Ottawas, in Michigan towards Detroit, - 550 


Ottawas, n Michigan towards Michilima- 


Chickisaws, on the western, part of what is 
now the siate of Tennessee, and northern of __ 
Cherokees, western part of North Carolina, 
and adjacent parts, - - + 2,500 
‘Tribes. scattering, 


It strikes us now with utter astonishment, and 
to those wh» have received former accounts on 
credit and without severe examination, such an 
exhibition must appear as a tax on their cre- 
dulity, but on the opposte side of the question to 


exaggeration. Yet 1 must venture to assume as 


fact, that if to the above aggregate we add the 
whole tribes of Creeks, ‘Coectaes, and ever 
other tribe from the Canadian lakes, to the gulf 
of Mexico, and as far west as the Meridian of 
St. Louis, there did not, in 1775, exist along 
this lengthened region an Indian population of 
30,000 souls. The space exceeds an area of 
450,000 square miles, or upwards of 15 square 
miles to every human being. 

In no other instance, in all human affairs, was 
that profound metaphysical truth, that “words 
are things,” more completely proven, than in the 
history of the Indians of the Ohio and Missis- 
aor region. The pompous title of nation, and 
when using the term, the idea of nation rose in 
the mind, though it was given to mere tribes, 
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and what was worse, diminutive tribes. From 
the first landing of the English at Jamestown, 
up tothe treaty of Greenville, indeed we may 
say up to 1834, entire peace has never existed 
along the whole frontier line; the Indians have 
foreseen their ruin; have attempted confeder- 
acies, and yet, have never at any moment been 
able to assemble an army of 2000 men; and 
why ?—simply because such a body would have 


in their state of population, demanded the entire | 


males, of a space of country equal to Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland and Virginia taken together. 
Asthe whites advanced,cut down the forests,and 
let daylight fall upon the earth, the Indians disap- 
peared, as phantoms disappear before the ris- 
ingsun. ‘To render the preceding observations 
more striking, let us take a map of the United 
States, and on itdraw a line through thecity of Al- 
bany. to Lynchburg in Virginia, then continue 
the same line in both directions, and one extreme 
will fall on the Gulf of Mexico, a little to the 
westward of the mouth of Appalachicola river, 


and the other, after traversing the southern part 


of Vermont, and the northern of New Hamp- 
shire, will leave the United States in the upper 
part of Maine. 

if on the preceding.supposed line, we take 
Martinsville, Henry county, Virginia,as a point 
ot outset, and preceed to the north-east, we 
would leave ali the dense settlements of the then 
(1775) Anglo-North America colonies to the 
right or towards the ocean. On the opposite 
side, in Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, New 
York and Vermont, scattering settlements had 
been made within the preceding forty years, but 
receding from the line of demarcation, the set- 
tlements became more and mere scattered, un- 
til along the western ridges of the Appalachian 
mountains, Pittsburgh and a few other forts 
marked the utmost frontiers. 

Returning again to Martinsville, and follow- 
ing our projected line in a south-westward di- 
rection, we would in 1775, have found a few set- 
ilements to our right in North Carolina, some in 
South Carolina, and in Georgia still fewer on 
that side, and before reaching the Mexican 
Gulf, plunge into an unbroken Indian country. 

If we again suppose a second line drawn 
yarallel to, and one hundred and fifty miles di- 
rect air course north-west of the first, the second 
line would on the “aulf of Mexico, leave the 
routh of Mobile river, pass near Knoxville 
in Tennessee, traverse eastern Kentucky and 
western Virginia, within from ten to forty miles 
from Ohio river; enter Pennsylvania near the 
south-western angles, pass near Pittsburgh, and 
traversing western Pennsylvania, and western 
New York, merge into lake Ontario, a little 
west of the mouth of Oswego river, but after 
crossing the eastern angle of that lake, then fol- 
lew the general course of the St. Lawrence, to 
north Jat. 45°. 

The parallelogram between those lines in- 
clude, in the United States a length of 1200 
miles, which with a breadth of 150 miles, would 
comprise 180,000 square miles, and the far 
greater part of the Appalachian region, and a 
region there is no hazard in asserting, having 
in every thing which can conduce to human 
happiness, no superior continuous section on the 
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surface of the earth. The existing civilized 
population in 1834, is no doubt underrated at 
3,900,000, and as little doubt would have been 
exaggerated by an estimate of one twentieth part 
of the number, sixty years past. 

The southern part of this parallelogram: was 
then, 1775, occupied by the Cherokees and 
Muskogees or Creeks; the northern by the Sene. 
cas, and other scattering tribes, but the central 
and far greater part of the surface was a dark 
gloomy, and silent void; in regard to buman 
civilization, and what was peculiarly remark. 
able, appears never to have been the permanent 


residence of Indian tribes. It was, as wehave | 
said, a fearful void in respect to intellectual life | 
and improvement, but nature literally Juxuriat- | 
ed,in both animal and vegetable productions, | 
The buffaloe, deer, elk, and other innocent | 
creatures, had to contend with the various tribes } 
of the feline and canine races, and with the | 


bear. 1 entered this parallel in 1781, and sever. | 
al years. afterwards, in western Pennsylvania | 
and Virginia, have seen flocks of deer and tur. | 


key (Maleagris Americana,) come frequently in 
sight of the houses, and heard the dismal howl 


of the wolf, in the very skirts of Washington | 
in Pennsylvania. This may appear incredible | 


to the generation now residing in that beautiful 
village, with a densely inhabited and well cul- 


tivated neighbourhood ; but I can assure them of | 


another fact, which still more strongly attests j 


the then prevalence of the beasts of the forest. 


The lower part of Washington in its primitive | 
state, was a very tangled thicket, and from that j 
ccvert, l have heard the soul chilling scream ot § 
the panther, than which nature affords no other § 


sound more piercing and The howl- 


ing of the wolf is. music w 


en compared to the § 
screams of a famished panther. Such were the § 
commingled sounds which rendered still more § 
dreadful by the yells of savage men, broke upon § 
the deep solitude of the forests from the St. Law- j 
rence to the Mexican gulf, within the life of | 
thousands now living in happiness on its surface. § 

But at the interior verge of the great parallelo- j 
gram we have drawn, we are still only entering § 
the vast Ohio and Mississippi regions. Lei us § 
imavine athird line setting out from Michilima- § 
kinak, and passing through St. Louis, and con- | 


tinued to the north-western angle of ouisiana. } 


The latter line is very nearly parallel to the two § 
others, and only a few miles short of 400 to the | 
north-west of the middle line. This interwory 


parallelograin is also about 1200 miles in length, j 


which at 380 miles wide, yields an area of 456,- 9 
000 square miles, or something above two and aj 


half fold more extensive than the preceding. 


This immense interior oblon 


comprises the | 


heart of THE GREAT WEST, and contains} 


the extreme western part of New York a 


Pennsylvania, three-fourths of Tennessee, tW0-j 


thirds of Alabama, and half of Arkansas; about} 
one-fourth of Missouri, and one half of Llinois,| 
with all Louisiana, Mississippi, Kentucky, In- | 
diana, Ohio and Michigan, and now sustains 204 
aggregate civilized population of atleast 3,600; 
000; but which sixty years since, did not, from | 


any document we can now procure, contain 0° § 
its surface 30,000 human beings, savage 2? 


civilized. 
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It was not, however, the desolation which 
reigned over this vast surface, under which na- 
ture seemed to have concealed not only her 
richest but her accumulated treasures, which 
contributed most to arrest the attention of the 
very few reflecting whites, who penetrated into 
ts recesses; no, the high problem was the cha- 
racter of the native people. This problem re- 
mains unsolved, nor doI come before the reader 
with a key in hand to unlock the mystery, but I 
come before the readers with plain facts. I 
must first, nevertheless, assume one postulate, 
that is, that MAN, is as much the subject of cul- 
tivation, as the ground he treads, with the dif- 
ference, that MAN very tenaciously nourishes 
tares as wellas wheat, and produces in prefer- 
ence, whichever has been first sown. 


The scattered Indian tribes, had one feature 
in common, one trait of character, a thirst of 
vengeance, or in other words, war with them 
was still in its primitivestate. Removed as they 
were In many other respects from the rudest 
savage State,in war they were unchanged, and 
unmitigated savages. What did the whites do 
to soften this ferocious spirit? What did the 


whites do to teach the savages the first lessons. 


of humanity, mercy and protection to prisoners? 
These questions will be answered as we ad- 
vance, most fearfully against the whites. 


The statistical view here given, shows that in 
nunbers, the Indians of the west were greatly 
overrated; and | now proceed to show, that their 
character, if not overrated, for indeed the con- 
trary was the fact, it was most egregiously mis- 
taken. The Indian has an abstracted contem- 
plative air, which has been taken for stupidity 
orinattention. If the simple truth had been re- 
flected on, that in civilized life, the deepest 
thinkers are persons who seem to look inward, 
the real character of the Indian would have 
been better understood. As far as their range 
of ideas extend, they think profoundly, and re- 

ect with great discrimination. 


“Their fierce and malignant passions,” say 
some, **deprive the Indian of the benefits of his 
strong natural reason.” True. Read the his- 
tory of Europe, in all stages of the intellectual 
advance of its inhabitants; read the history of 
all the nations it contains, and compare human 
conduct with human conduct there in all ages, 
and then reproach the Indians, for sacrificing 


themselves and their enemies to the demon of 
vengeance, 


_ Without indulging in epithets, or plunging 
into theories, we may carry our views back- 
wards, and scan the fate of the Indian race, 
‘ince the first Anglo-American colony set foot 
on the continent of North America to this hour. 

0 Virginia, Massachusetts, Plymouth, Con- 


and the Carolinas, in the primitive white settle- 
ments, a very different policy was pursued with 

¢ Indians, and yet, one result was produced in 
‘very one of these colonies—the Indians disap- 
peared. Many tribes have utterly perished, 
aid inany remnants of other tribes attest still 
nore strongly the melancholy fate of this race. 

€ grave of the dead is less striking to our 
€uses, or afflicting to our hearts, than is the 


necticut, New York, Pennsylvania, Georgia, |. 
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decrepit, shrivelled and trembling aspect of ex- 
piring nature. | 

In Europe, Ceres preceded Cadmus by many 
ages, and men were there taught to make bread 
before they were taught to write. Inthe Angio- 
American colonies, missionaries were placed 
amongst the Indians in place of the plough, and 
in place of taming them by kindness, they were 
taught the use of fire arms. In words they were 
described us human beings; but in action treat- 
ed as incorrigible beasts of prey. And this 
policy was in full force, about the middle of 
the last century, when settlements of the whites 
began to be formed west of the Alleghany, or 
main spine of the Appalachian system of Moun- 
tains. Without stopping in the course of our 
view, to speculate on the probable consequences 
of a different system of measures, we proceed to 
show the effects of those actually pursued. : 
- Between about 1735 and 1750, the whites pass- 
ed the Blue Ridge. Winchester in Virginia, is 
the oldest town in the great valley of the United 
States, between the Blue Ridge and the Alle- 
ghany and south-westward of the Susquehanna. 

t was a trading post as early as 1730, and 
gradually became a village, and long within my 
own recollection, remained the principal place 
with which the inhabitants on the upper Poto- 
mac, and Monongahela and branches, made 
their traffic. In the progress of settlement fromm 
the coast, and before wagons could, without 
very great difficulty, be conducted over the 
mountains, Winchester and Hagerstown became 
temporary, and at the period under our view, 
very important outposts and entrepots. 

1 may be permitted to mention in this place, a 
hitherto unnoticed, but in my humble opinion, 
the greatest difficulty which opposed the settle- 
ment of The West; that was the enormous price, 
and indispensable necessary of human life, com- 
mon culinary salt. Well do l remember when 
salt was from five to ten dollars per bushel, and 
when money was at least double its present 
value. This was alsoa burthen of no momen- 
tary endurance, as it was but little abated for 
upwards of thirty years. 

Though at far distant and separate points, 
from Wyoming in Pennsylvania, to Holston in 
south-western Virginia, settlements were made 
previously west of the main spine of the moun- 


' tains, the real and decisive era of that great in- 
terior colonization dates in 1752, when Robert. 


Dinwiddie came over as Governor of Virginia. 
With this great man, for he well deserves the 
title, came John Stuart, and three of his step 
children; ooe John Paul, who died on the east- 
ern shore of Maryland, as a Roman Catholic 
priest; the second,Audley Paul, a British colonial 
officer; and their sister Mary, afterwards the 
wife of Col. George Mathews. 
The principal circumstance, however, which 
gave not alone a national but a universal impor- 
tance to the administration of Governor Din- 
widdie, was, that it brought on the stage of hu- 
man action, one of those men who change per- 
manently the destinies of whole nations. George 
Washington, third son of Augustine Washing- 
ton, a planter of Westmoreland county, Vir- 
ginia, was, when RobertjDinwiddie assumed the 
government of Virginia, in his twentieth year. 
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Though a youth in years, this truly extraordi- 
nary production of nature, or of a power above 
nature, was then mature in intellect far beyond 
what ordinary men ever reach, and had already 
commenced his military career, against the 
a people whose history is our theme. 

‘That smothered fire of the civilized world, the 
treaty of Aix la Chapelle, covered up, or in 
diplomatic language signed, April 30th, 1748, 
“had,” in the language of an elegant and pro- 
found historian, “extinguished a devouring flame 
with one hand, and with the other, collected 
combustible materials. Nothing more was want- 
ing but the death of the king of Spain, [Ferdi- 
nand VI.] to revive war and its consequences in 
Europe, and the least spark could re-kindle 
war between France and Great Britain, on ac- 
count of their limits in Canada, which had been 
left undetermined by vague expressions in the 
former treaties.” * 

War was not indeed to be re-kindled in the 
central region of North America; war, and in 
its most terrific form, had never ceased on 
that “‘bloody ground.’’ Here I must anticipate 
events, and in the language of a most influential 
actor, depict the spirit of the times. This actor 
was the Rev. Samuel Davis, in his late years 
president of Princeton College. This strong 
minded man, tinctured, however, all the pulpit 
influence he possessed, with the deep animosity 


of an Englishman against the French, and of 


course coupled them and their Indian allies 
under one unsparing censure. In a sermon 
preached on the 17th of August, 1755, to Captain 
Overton’s Independent company of volunteers, 
raised in Hanover county Virginia, the following 
language is used from the text: | 

2 Sam. x. 12.—Be of good courage and let us play 
the men for our people, and for the cities of our God: 
and the Lord do that which seemeth him good. 

“An hundred years of peace and liberty in 
such a world as this, is a very unusual thing; 
and yet our country has been the happy spot, 
that has been distinguished with such a long 
series of blessings with little or no interruption. 
Our situation (Virginia,) in the middle of the 
British colonies, and our separation from the 
French, those eternal enemies of liberty and 
Britons,on the one side by the west Atlantic, 
and on the other by a long ridge of mountains, 
and a wide extended wilderness, have for many 


- years been a barrier to us; and while other 


nations have been involved in war, we have not 
been alarmed with the sound of the trumpet, nor 
seen garments rolled in blood. 

‘* But now the scene is changed; now we begin 
to experience in our turn, the fate of the nations 
of the earth. Our territories are invaded by 
the power and perfidy of France: our frontiers 
ravaged by merciless savages, and our fellow 
subjects, they are murdered with all the horrid 
arts of Indian and Popish torture. Our general,t} 
unfortunately is fallen; an army of thirteen 


hundred choice men routed, our fine train of 


a Paganel’s Life of Frederic IL. vol. I. p. 358. 


+ We shall see in the sequel, how very little Brad- 
dock deserves the poorest compliment tha’ can be 
paid to the commander-in-chiet of an army, in the face 
of an enemy. 
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artillery taken, and all this, (oh mortifying 
thought) all this by tour or five hundred dasfard. 
ly, insidious barbarians ! 

“These calamities have ‘not come upon 4 
without warning, we were long ago apprized of 
the ambitious schemes of our enemies, and thei, 
motions to carry them into execution; and had 
we taken timely measures, they might haye 
been crushed before they could have arrived a: 
such a formidable height. But how thave we 
generally behaved in sucha critical time? Alas! 
our country has been sunk in a deep sleep: a 
stupid security has unmanned the inhabitants: 
they could not realize a danger at the distance 
of two or three hundred miles: they could not 
be persuaded, that even French Papists, could 
seriously design us‘an injury, and hence, little or | 
nothing has been done for the defence of our 
country, in time, except by the compulsion of 
authority. And'now, when the cloud thickens 
over our heads, and alarms every thoughtful 
mind with its near approach, multitudes, [ am 
afraid, are still dissolved in careless security, or 
enervated with an effeminate, cowardly spirit. 

‘** When the melancholy news first reached us, 
concerning the fate of our army, (under Brad- 
dock,) then we saw how natural it is for the pre- 
sumptuous to fall into the opposite extreme of | 
unmanly despondence and consternation; and | 
how little men could do in such a panic, for their 
own defence. We have also suffered our poor 
fellow subjects in the frontier counties, to fall a | 
helpless prey to blood-thirsty savages, without 
affording them proper assistance, which as mem- 
bers of the same body politic, they hada right | 
to expect. They might as well have continued | 
in a state of nature, as be united in society, i, | 
in such a moment of extreme danger, they are } 
left to shift for themselves. The bloody bar- | 
barians, have exercised on some of them, the | 
most unnatural and leisurely tortures, and | 
others, they have butchered in their beds, or 10 | 
some unguarded hour. Can human nature bear | 
the horror of the sight? See yonder! the hairy 
scalps clothed with gore! the mangled limbs; 
women ripped up! the heart and bowels stl 
palpitating with life,and on the ground: | 
see the savages swilling their blood, and imbib- | 
ing a more courageous fury with the human | 
draught! Sure these are not men; they are) 
not beasts of prey; they are something worse: 
they must be infernal furies in human shape. 
And have we tamely looked on, and suffered | 
them to exercise these hellish barbarities upe' 
our fellow men, our fellow subjects, our breth: | 
ren. Alas, with what horror must we look upod | 
ourselves, as being little better than accessories § 
to their blood! > chall | 

“ And shall these savages go unchecked’ s es 
Virginia incur the guilt, and the everlasting | 
shame of tamely exchanging her liberty, her re | 
ligion, and her all, for arbitrary Gallic el | 
and for Popish slavery, tyranny and massacre” 
Alas! are there none of her c ildren, that, 
joyed all the blessings of her peace, that w! ‘ ; 
pouse her cause, and befriend her now 1 4 : 
time of herdanger. Are Britons utterly de vol 
erated by so short a remove from their mother | 

entirely 

country? Is the spirit of patriotism 
nat [ give thee up | 
extinguished among us? And must! 91 
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in that important word? Must I look upon thee 
as a conquered, enslaved province of France, 
and the range of Indian savages? My heart 
‘yreaks at the thought. And must ye, our up- 
happy brethren in our frontiers, must ye stand 
the single barriers of a ravaged country, unas- 
sisted, unbefriended, unpitied? Alas! must I 
draw these shocking cenclusions? 

“No: lam agreeably checked by the happy, 
encouraging prospect nuw before me. Isit a 
pleasing dreain? or do I really see a number of 
brave men, without the compulsion of authority, 
without the pruspect of gain, voluntarily asso- 
ciated in a company, to march over trackless 
mountains, the haunts of wild beasts, or fierce 
savages, into an hideous wilderness, to succour 
their helpless fellow subjects, and guard their 
country? Yes, gentlemen, I see you here upon 
this design; and were you all united to my heart, 
by the most endearing ties of nature or friend- 
ship, { could not wish to see you engaged in a 
nobler cause.” 

Never did as many words more completely 
express the moving principles of the times, nor 
was there ever another address more calculated 
to rouse the latent feelings of the colonists, and 
itdid rouse them to action, and led on to con- 
sequences which were far from the prophetic 
foresight, and at the time of delivery of his ser- 
mon, as far from the wishes of Mr. Davis. But 
another paragraph of this same sermon, gained 
a most important historical and political conse- 
quence. 

“ Our continent,’’ continues the fervent preach- 
er, “is like to become the seat of war; and we 
for the future, (till sundry Europe nations that 


have planted colonies in it, have fixed their 


boundaries by the sword.) have no other way 
left to defend our rights and privileges. And 
has Ged been pleased to diffuse some sparks of 
the martial fire through our country? I hope 
he has: and though it has been almost extin- 
gushed by so long a peace, and a deluge of lux- 
ury and pleasure, now | hope it begins to kin- 
dle! and may I not produce you, my brethren, 
who are engaged in this expedition, as instances 
of it? * We cherish it as a sacred fire, and 


——— 


*This sermon was published not long after its de- 
livery, and gained a sublime claim to histoncal record 
by the following note, appended to the sentence last 
quoted: 
Asa remarkable instance of tls, may point out 
(0 the public, that heroic youth, COL. WASHING. 
TON, whom I cannot but hope PROVIDENCE 
«has hitherto preserved in so signal a manner, tor 
some wmportant service tu his country.” 

“hort of inspiration, a more remarkable sentence 
Was hever written, and it suggestions I have more 

an ouce heard, were well founded, aud J am myselt 
convert to their soundness, then this note stands 
alone in literature, as the woids which have had the 
Most effect on the fate of human liberty. 

he reader will pardon a personal anecdote on this 
subject. When residing near Natchez, in the sum- 
mer of 1800, { got acquainted with an old man, whose 
name l regret to have forgotten. J tound him very 
intelligent and fond of “fighting his battles over 
woe one day in conversation on the Revolutionary 
ik e old man broke from our immediate subject, 

a! abruptly asked me the following question. 
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for lost, O my country ! and all that is included | 


with all the advantages of 


‘not to scan the past without passion? 
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let the injuries done to your country, administer 
fuel to it: and kindle it in those breasts, where 
it has been hitherto smothered or inactive.’’* 

These are the expressions of a messenger of 
peace, and not one quoted, is equal to others in 
the same collection in denunciations against the 
Indians and their French allies. That both 
parties entered on the conflict with feelings of 
unsparing vengeance, needs no farther proot. 
But how very different were the means of con- 
test. On one side a rapidly inereasing mass, 
uropean. science ; 
and on the other, a few detached tribes of sav- 
ages which in the whole aggregate of persons 
of both sexes, fell short of ten thousand. 

At this time when the Indians are crushed ; 
when millions of whites reside in the immense 
regions, were once roamed the warrior hunter, 
and when new generations have risen,.ou rg We 

we 
place before us the cruelties of the Indian, ought 
we not also to place before us, what he has lost 
and what we have gained? If we sean the lone 
protracted border warfare as military men, ean 
we refuse the meed of admiration, for the prow- 
ess of a handful ef naked warriors who main- 
tained “A thirty years’ War,” with force and 
means so very inadequate, upon. any principle 
of human calculation: | 

But we return to the directobject of this paper. 

Even while ia: the hands of the Freneh, a few 
English families had settled near Fort du 
Quesne, now Pittsburg; and a body of men had 
been organised under the name of “Indian 
Traders,’ and no other body of men were ever 
of more sinister consequence to their number. 
Amenable to no law, or under the moral re- 
straint of any prineiple sacred to man, with few 
exceptions, these traders were directly and ind)- 
rectly ministers of blood. 


“Do you know how George Washington came tv 
be appointed Commander-in-ciiet of the continenta! 
army 

Seeing me hesitating, he continued “Ll tell yor,” 
and springing to his feet with the activity of youth, 
went into his bed-room, and brought forth an old 
book, and opening it, proceeded; “Here are the ser- 
mons of Samuel Davis, and here is a sermon I heard 
preached, tor I was myselt one of Captain Overton's 
volunteer company. When some years afterwards, 
but long before the Revolution, £ obtained this book. 
and was much struck myself with this note.” He 
then read me the note, and proceeded, “Mr. Davis be- 
came President of Princeton College, and his ser- 
mons, of course became well known. Amongst 
many who rememembered the note l have read was 
Dr. Witherspoon, who had much influence in Con- 
gress, When the appointment of Commander-in-chiet 
was discussed; brought this very note forward, and 
decided the appointment in favour of George Wash- 
ington.” 

Here the reader again will pardon reflection. The 

rediction continued to verity itselt.. [t Mr.. Daviscould 
1ave foreseen the nature and extent of the services, 
Washington was preserved so signally to perform, i: 
must be evident from other expressions in the same 
quotation, he wou!d have started backward in terror, 
unless he could have foreseen also, an mtie change 
in his own political and religious opinions. 

* Sermons by Rev. Samuel Davis; vol. 5. pp. 213-220, 
Philadelphia edition, Carey & Son, 1818. : 
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Overrating the value of the Indian trade, and 
to counteract the advance of the French, and to 
seize the traffic from private hands, the British 
le chartered the Ohio Company. Un- 

er this corporation, the first serious attempts 
were made by the English and the Anglo-Ameri- 
can colonists to extend settlements to the Ohio. 
Their agents were watched, and circumvented 
by the traders, who were the real instigators of 
the French, seizing and fortifying the point 
where the Monongahela and Alleghany forms 
the Ohio, which was done in 1754. 

So many and so conflicting have been the ac- 
counts and conjectures respecting the defeat of 
Braddock and the army he commanded in 1755, 
that the real causes have been lost in mist. As 
I am not confined to any regular plan of histori- 
cal narration, the following is given as it was 
given to me. 

- In January 1824,[ met the late James Ross, 
Esq. of western Pennsylvania, who I had known 
from my infancy. While recalling old scenes, 
the defeat of Braddock was mentioned. Mr. 
Ross observed, “Il can on that subject relate what 
was related in my hearing, by the father of his 
country,’ and then proceeded. | 

“Tn that part of war, which consists in watch- 
ing an enemy,’ observed General Washington, 
‘the Indians are perfect, and that army com- 
manded by Braddock, was watched carefully by 
Indian spies and some French soldiers trained 
to Indian manners. Independent of Indians, 
there were in Fort du Quesne,at the time no 
force which could with any probability of suc- 
cess, oppose the approaching British and Pro- 
vincials, and the commandant had expressed the 
necessity of retreat, or surrender. By accident 
rather than design or concert, there was about 
the Fort, four or five hundred Indian warriors. 
Of the French garrison, one officer of inferior 
rank, who had been paymaster, strenuously 
urged, that for the honour of the French arms, 
some resistance ought tobe made. This young 
man consulted the Indians, who volunteered to 
the number of about 400. With much diffi- 
culty, this hero obtained leave to lead out the 
Indians, and as many French to a certain limit, 
as chose to join the desperate enterprise. Of 


the French about 30 volunteered, and with these 


430 men, the oficer marched to meet more than 
three times the number. 

“In the mean time every remonstrance made 
by Washington himself, and other colonial of- 
ficers, for several others joined him, was met by 
insult, and Braddock advanced as if determined 
on destruction, was suffered to proceed just as 
far as their enemies desired, and defeat and 
death to near one half of the whole army, with 
their imprudent general, was the result. 

‘** When the victory was reported to the com- 
mandant of Fort du Quesne, his transports knew 
no bounds, the young hero was received with 
open arms, loaded with the most extravagant 
honors, and in a few days, sent to report the 
event to the Governor General of Canada. But 
behold! when his d2spatches were opened, they 
consisted of the criminal charges of peculation 
in his office of paymaster, and other charges 
equally criminal. Under these charges this in- 
jured man wastried, broke,and ruined, andso the 
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matter rested, until in the revolutionary w ae himse 
subject of Braddock’s defeat, happened hen 
into conversation between General Washinoto, famil 
and the Marquis de La Fayette. In this con. a India 
versation, the real facts were stated to La Fay. Ma haste 
ette, who heard them with unqualified astonish. retrec 
ment. But with his powerful sense of justice, MM some 
determined to do all in his power to repair, what | The 
he considered a national act of cruelty and in- i gahel: 
justice ; took careful notes, and on his return to § lap’s 
France, had inquiries made, and the victim was Mae towns 
found ina state of poverty and wretchedness, Ma Bridg 
broken down by advancing years and unmerited Game fectua 
obloquy. The affair was brought before the MMMM nents 
government of France, and as the real events MMM and f 
were made manifest, the officer was restored ty Ha Obio 
his rank and honors.” (ounte 
1 do not pretend to have reported the exact | The 
words of Mr. Ross, but the facts as he stated MM prepa 
them, I do vouch for, and as I have not the least Mmm food, | 
doubt of their truth, am at much loss to de- MM stroy | 
termine which most deserves the meed of base- Mm who s 
ness of the two opposing Commanders-in-chief, Him and tr 
outside and inside of Fort du Quesne in 1755. by the 
Another fact I believe to be founded on truth. Hi by pr 
When I was removed by my parents to the MM part o 
neigbourhood, the popular report was, that Brad- Gm of the 
dock received his mortal wound from a pro- Gm oac 
vincial militia-man of the name of Faussett. Gm the s 
When my father was removing with his family @q which 
to the west, one of the Faussetts kept a pub- gm Creek 
lic house a few miles east of where Uniontown Gam Peace. 
in Fayette county, then Beeson’s town, stands. gm counti 
This man’s house we lodged in, about the tenth iim cultiv: 
of October 1781, twenty-six years and a few Mmm Dunk: 
months after Braddock’s defeat, and there it (my Bottor 
was made anything but a secret, that one of the Mm Perma 
a dealt the death-blow to the British Gen-@ ay 
eral. 
Thirteen years afterwards, I was at Thomas§ ble, wi 
Gallagher’s, in Fayette county, where I met 
old man, one of the Faussett’s in his 70th year, Ubon 
as he informed me. To him J put the plang Crosse 
question, and received the plain reply, “I did] poultr 
shoot him.” He then went on to insist, that by on 
doing so, he contributed to save what was left@im ‘leas: 
of the army. In brief, in my youth, ! never) lants | 
either heard the fact of Faussett having shoti@g™ Preser 
Braddock, either doubted or blamed. d > 
Leaving this minion of a corrupt court to his Where 
infamy, we may say with safety, that few de-jam Was d 
feats ever produced more disastrous const-§ g as 
quences. The exertions made principally bygi™ 'S det 
the colony of Virginia, which then claimed the} Te 
country, watered by the Monongahela to ils "am 
mouth, and also the adjacent country, to rals¢y 
troops to re-take possession, in conjunction with . lenc 
a force of British regulars, encouraged settlers4 om hi 
The defeat of the combined army, gave for — ou e 
years, all that is now west Pennsylvania 
west Virginia to the Indians, and ex osed they tb l 
new settlers to destruction; set incredible as 
may appear, even then settlers pressed into t “ “ he 
fearful void, in which at every step the form - ee 
an Indian might be expected to burst from t rE 
brake, the minister of death or captivity. | *y in 
As early as 1754, David Tygart, settled on (0 €ca 
eastern branch of Monongahela, and gave lind 
: to that stream and the valley it waters. . “a ‘gen 
| the same time, aman of the name of Files, ixeC@ Ye ry 
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himself on the same river where stands Beverly, 
the now county seat of er county. The 
family of Files, one excepted, fell victims to 
Indian barbarity. Young Files escaped, and 
hastening to Tygart’s, that family made a timely 
retreat from the country, and did not return fo 
some years afterwards. | 
The founding of Red Stone Fort, on Monon- 
gahela river, eastern side, at the mouth of Dun- 
lay’s Creek, and where the two fine borough 
‘towns of Brownsville below the creek, and 
Bridgeport above, now stands, was the first ef- 
{ectual step taken towards actual and perma- 
» ME nent settlements, of that beautiful picturesque 


and fertile region between the mountains an 
Ohio river, and drained by the innumerable 
fountains of the Monongahela. 
tf The warrior with his gun, hatchet and knife, 
da ager alike to slay the deer and bear for 
em j00d, but also to defend himself against and de- 
stroy his savage enemy, was not the only man 
who sought the wilderness. A very interesting 
and nage instance was given of the contrary 
by the three Eckarly’s. These men, Dunkards 
by profession, left the eastern, and cultivated 
part of Pennsylvania,and plunged into the wilds 
of the west. Their first permanent camp was 


o- nacreek flowing into Monongahela river, in 
tt. fmm tle south-western part of Pennsylvania, to 
ly Gm Which stream they gave the name of Dunkard 
b- Mg Creek, which it still bears. These men of 
vii tm Peace, employed themselves in exploring the 
ds. jm Country ip every direction, in which one un- 
ith Mim Cultivated waste spread around them. From 
ew gm Dunkard’s Creek, they removed to Dunkard’s 
itl Bottom on Cheat river, which they made their 
them Permanent residence, and with a savage war 
en: ‘aging at no considerable distance, these men 
‘pot some years unmolested, indeed it is proba- 
nas Ole, unseen. 
anim ln order to obtain some supplies of ammu- 
and clothing, Dr. Thomas Eckarly, re-. 
jaing@mm Tossed the mountains to Winchester, with some 
did Poultry. On his return tojoin his brothers, he stop- 
bys on the south branch of the Potomac, at Fort 
‘leasant, and roused the curiosity of the inhabi- 
veri “ts by relating his adventures, removals and 
shot [resent residence. His pacific religious prin- 
B® “les, as pacific religious principles have every 
y his where done, exposed him to suspicion, and he 
de-MMM Was detained as a confederate of the Indians, 


j and as a spy, come to examine the frontiers and 
by ''sdefences. In vain did Dr. Eckarly assert his 
mire innocence of any connexion with the In- 

and that on the contrary, him or his bro- 
_ had not even seen an Indian since their re- 
re west of the mountains, he could not ob- 
- is liberty until by his own suggestion, he 
- escorted by a guard of armed men, who 
him to Fort Plea- 
e 
Shingt a of any confirmation of the charges 
. bey arbitrary proceedings, though in them- 
° very unjust, it is probable saved the life of 
ckarly, and his innocence was made mani- 
the a most manner. Approaching 
where he had left and anxiously hoped 
nd his brothers, himself and his guard were 
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brothers, and as if to add to the horrors of the 
scene, beside the corpses, lay the hoops on which 
their scalps had been dried. Dr. Eckarly and 
the now sympathising men buried the remains, 
and not as a prisoner, but a forlorn and desolate 
man he returned to the South Branch. 
Decker’s settlement on what is yet Decker’s 
creek, was made on the Monongahela in 1778, 
under the direction of Thomas Decker, but was 
in the ensuing year, surprised by a party of In- 
dians, and most of the mhabitants murdered. 
One of the mer composing Decker’s settlement. 
escaped and reached Red Stone Fort, then com- 
manded by a Captain Paul, who being too weak 
to spare men to pursue the Indians, despatched 
an express to Fort Pitt, which had a short time 
before fallen into the hands of the British and 
Provincials under Genera! Forbes. 

In the mean time the murderers of Decker’s 
settlement had — and though Captain 
Gibson the commander at Pittsburg, marched 
promptly with thirty men across the country, to 
get in their front. Butif Gibson failed to come 
up with or intercept those in which he was in 
pursuit of, he very unexpectedly to both parties, 
fell in with Kiskepila, (Little Eagle) a Mingo 
chief, and six or seven more warriors. The 
meeting took place on Indian Cross Creek, near 
where Steubenville now stands, at break of day. 
The Indians had not allrisen. The Mingo chiet 
first spied Gibson, raised the war-whoop and 
discharged his rifle. The ball cut Gibson’s 
clothes, and wounded a soldier, but drawing his 
cutlass, the captain rushed forward, and by a gi- 

antic Sg enigpte the head from the body of 
<iskepila. Two other Indians fell, and the 
others fled and escaped. 

The act of cutting off the head of the Mingo 
Chief, by the sword and arm of Captain Gibson, 


| produced some singular consequences. At the — 


final restoration of prisoners, after the treaty of 


villages, when the remnant of Kiskepila’s party 
returned, stated that these warriors reported 
that their chief was killed with “a hig k if z" 
A death dance, was then performed, at which 
several white prisoners were devoted to death, 
to revenge the dead chief. Amid their horrid 
orgies, bitter and bloody were their threats of 
vengeance against “the big knife warrior.” The 
name became general amongst the Indian na- 
tions for the Virginians, by which, they then, 
and long afterwards, included all the white mili- 
tia, as “the big knife warriors.” 

Thus stood the country on the upper Ohio and 
its confluence in the end of 1758. Pittsburg, 
with a feeble garrison, and Redstone with cne 
still more feeble, were the out-posts of civiliza- 
tion. The main spine of the mountains was 
really the frontier, as the two posts of Redstone 
and Pittsburgh were far in advance of the set- 
tlements, except a very few cabins, the inhani- 
tants of which, had the Indian hatchet impend- 
ing every moment over their heads. The Mo- 
nongahela was then the Rubican, all beyond was 
silent or hostile. 

Similar was the line from Pittsburgh to Geor- 
gia. The settiements on the upper Roanoke, 
near where Salem in Bottetort county, Virginia. 


Presented with a heap of ashes. Inthe yard lay 
© mangled and putrid remains of the two 


now stands, was surprised in 1757, and the in- 


1763, some white persons who were in the Mingo 
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ou habitants mostly murdered. A fort had been| their resource for food, w = 
| established on Jackson’s river, branch of James | were they to retrace ies hepdoet = thus Med d 
a river, by Governor Dinwiddie, and known by | rapid rivers, in pathless forests, and over hist Bae 
ay: his name. As soon as the massacre on Roanoke | and rugged mountains. To these were ade: ity 
je was made known to him, Dinwiddie ordered a | the anoulie danger of hovering Indians which mae the | 
f detachment of regulars from the I’ort on Jack- | were soon found on their flanks. yc aay grea 
gt son’s river, to join several militia detachments,; In these dreadful circumstances, orders were} on th 
from the counties along the frontier, and the | issued, forbidding either shooting or kindlinz| G 
fit whole to form an army under the command of| fires, reducing the men to perish with hunger § TI 
ae Andrew Lewis. The plans of Governor Din-| to save themselves from being shot by thei me tes 
ae widdie, evinced a knowledge of the Indian cha-| enemy. Many did perish with cold and huoger War 
ee racter, of their country and the intermediate} Their famished pack horses, their buffalo hide ¢ oa 
country between villages and settlements of | thongs, the strings of their moccasins, and their 
0 ae Virginia, which must have been acquired by | belts were used for food. Under such circum: aa "4 
Bap iy confidence in men of the colony, who had gained | stances of suffering, did the remnant of this gal-j the v 
their means of advising by experience. The | lant army reach their homes and friends. th 
meat ts Mt licy of Governor Dinwiddie and his counsel- | of those who did survive, lived to gain a terrible oa 
aes ors, was to form a strong line of forts om, the | vengeance in the revolutionary “war, on those trate 
ae Ohio, and had this wise and humane system been | they regarded:as their worst enemies, the Brit- Hes. 
carried into effect, what streams of blood and | tish officers. or 
tears would have been stayed. The peace of 1763, brought little of any relax- 
Pe Bah & In the instance before us, the army under An- | ation of hostility or mitigation of Indian war, tol unde 
Oo)? fae drew Lewis, was formed and marched to attain | the frontier from the environs of Pittsburgh, to judge 
ae Bae two objects. First to chastise the Indians; but| the farthest outer settlements of Georgia. Be Mae.” 
a ae secondly, to effect a far more important purpose; | tween the frontier inhabitants and the Indians, nels! 
that was, to establish a poste at or near | under their respective circumstances, no peace 
the mouth of Big Sandy. With much delay | could exist, and it was by no means an uncon- 
i aa from various obstacles, the season was far ad- | mon occurrence for persons to be murdered re- from 
Ae vanced before this little army reached a point on | turning from treaties. ee tan 
ea. Bae Sandy river, within a few miles of Obio. What! One feature in the Indian military character. than 
Rt kd would have been the final result can be never| began to be developed, and contributed greatly with 
ee aa known, as at this critical epoch, Francis Fau-| to the advantage of the whites. It was found) eel 
quier, succeeded Dinwiddie in the government | that the slightest fortification, could be defended iam 
eo) ae of Virginia, and marked his commencing ad- | against these sons of the woods, who seemed to rd 
ministration, the regular troops | have no idea of using themselves any other shel- do 
eae Be back to Fort Dinwiddie, and the militia to re-| ter in war but “the tree.” To this advantage. Man 
ge had turn to their homes. the ferocious and faithless character of the fp shld 
a This was one of the innumerable vexatious | dian added another. It was soon demonstrated. child 
measures. of the British colonial government] that to surrender was to meet certain death. | 
hp set 3 which irritated, in an especial manner the fron-| The knowledge of these advantages were, how- Ae 
Be Be tier, and in war, far most formidable portion of| ever, like ng other knowledge, purchased at iy, Pp 
hex © 4 the population. This very proceeding of Fau-| great expence. One terrible purchase | may im 7" 
a a quier, was most dreadfully retaliated, as it was| mention. mite, 
+e . well remembered in the revolutionary war. In| About 1760, at or near where Frankilin, the hen 
ay a the year 1706, settlements were extended to the} seat of justice for Pendleton county, Virginia. mito 
Holston river, and amongst the men who thus| now stands, and on the south fork of the south 
ae i. dared an advance, was Evan Shelby, William| branch of Potomac, was situated Sivert’s Fort. Th 
Ae . Campbell, William Preston and Daniel Boone.| About forty persons, men, women and children, am "em! 
It is singular, that the sons of Shelby, Campbell | had taken refuge in this place of defence. The 
eee a and Preston, were amongst the leaders in the| people within were becoming careless after the Hay ©" bi 
cay i battle of the King’s Mountain, and from the! first alarm, but were suddenly assailed by 4 facts 
eos) $e very country left exposed by the cold hearted | large body of Indians. Captain Sivert prevent: 0 mi 
ae ee Fauquier, twenty-three years afterwards issued | ed the people in the fort from firing on the In- Me (Way 
that terrible corps, who on the 7th October | dians, proposing to attempt a negociation under thoug 
ee a 1780, dealt death to Colonel Ferguson and his| a flag. This proceeding, though much opposed. im Upon 
and tory (hoops... he carried into effect, the Indians very. readily Th 
i ie To return to Col. Andrew Lewis’s little army. | agreeing to retire peaceably, on receiving or upon 
a 4 The governor’s order to return, pruduced a| tain presents or ransom; but to test their indly HBS to. 
pees ‘a. counsel of war, most of the officers insisted on| feelings, the fort was to be opened, that the} On 
prosecuting their expedition, and determined to| might shake hands with the eople WithiD: war 
ae ;* at least to proceed to Ohio river. This was ac-| These stipulations were compli with, and the HIB the 1, 
complished, and was no doubt the first Anglo-| gates thrown open, and an_almost indiscrim mich; 
nee * American military force, which ever reached| nate massacre followed. The number of : void. 
ies | that river below avery few miles from Pitts-| ages and both sexes thus sacrificed to the folly Seem 
or timidity of their commander, amounted (0 fy} 
a | ith heavy hearts, which is the case in all| about forty. é; eat tl 
aa 3 retreats but in this, the soldiers, however, brave| In 1761, the Indians penetrated into, the BB their 
Srcle and hardy, had complicated reasons to super-| country on the head of James river, committee HM and { 
Ng induce depression. Winter had set in; their] many murders, and led captive several other® MM in ing 
pte hal provisions were exhausted, and ammunition,| On this occasion one man very narrowly esca)” BAM this 
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ed death, who lived to perform important servi- 
ces during the eet war; this was 
George Mathews, one of the heroes in 1774, of 
the battle of Point Pleasant, at the mouth of 
great Kenawha; of the battle of Germantown, 
on the 4th of October 1777, and twice governor 
of Georgia. : 

The hostile spirit kept in excitement, from 
the end of what has been called “The French 
War,’ was not fostered more by the Indians 
than by the whites, and if we allow for the pre- 
tences of religion and superior Civilization, 
treachery and cruelty was really on the side of 
the whites. There was not any year from 1752, 
tothe end: of the Revolutionary war, in which 
murder toa greater or less extent, was not perpe- 
trated by one or both of these irreconcilable par- 
ties. In 1764, in March,“ Zhe Manor Indians,” 
or “The Moravian Indians,” residing at Litiz, 
near Lancaster, Pennsylvania, were murdered, 
under circumstances of peculiar atrocity, if we 
judge by our modern estimates of the deed. The 
men who committed the act, where from the 
neighbourhood where I was born, and well do I 
remember to hear the destruction of ‘* The 
Manor Indians,’ receive avery different title 
from that of murder. The act, however, never 
at any time, could be viewed in any other light, 
than that of a wanton waste of human blood, 
without any adequate object. But toshow the 
feelings of the times on this very event, I insert 
the fo owing, which I have repeatedly heard 
told, and of its entire truth I have not a shadow 
ofdoubt. Amongst the men who destroyed the 
Manor Indians, there were two brothers, both 
married men, but one without children. The 
childless brother saved a small child, or rather 
attempted to save it,as his brother stepped up to 
him and asked him, “what he had got there?” 
“A pet,” he replied, “which I am going to take 
home to ” pronouncing the name of his 
wife. The words had scarce passed his mouth, 
when the tomahawk of the brother was dashed 
nto the child’s brains, and its innocent blood 


| sprinkled over its protector. 


The perpetrator of this dreadful deed, I re- 
member to have seen, and never learned that in 
common life, there was any atrocity remarked 
in his conduct, but rather the reverse. Such 
lacts deserve record, if for no other reason than 
0 mitigate our censures and soften our feelings, 
lowards a people, who in retaliating such acts, 
thought they were only doing a duty imposed 


B 'pon them, by the laws of their education. 


The scenes are passed, and we now look back 
upon them, as the convulsions of a storm which 
rage no more. 


One cause amid every other fluctuation of 
nar, or peace, was steady in its effects, that was 
iste eration of the whites to the west, which 
; Ke t well be compared to a fluid rushin into a 
tom Danger, hunger, cold, and death itself 
med to have no influence over this all power- 
“on ‘uman motion. Individuals and families fell, 
onthaerd dying screams, seemed to hardly cease 
- recho in the forest, when other individuals 
ris amilies followed. I was myself, one who 

pear I may well say, was borne along on 
mighty current. MARK BANCROFT. 
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The following beautiful and affecting lines, are tak- 
en from a late number of the Christian Advocate and 
Journal. They were written by Dr. H. W. Baxley, 
of Baltimore, subsequently to witnessing the consign- 
ment to the tomb of the remains of his departed mo- 
ther. He speaks the language of filial respect and de- 
votion. 


MY MOTHER. 


We buried her deep in her own native earth, 
Nota murmur nor sigh did we hear; 

In view of the hamlet that gave her birth, 
We laid her unmourn’d by a tear. 


The wind it was still, the grass did not move, 
Allnature seem’d hush’d in that hour— 
Spring’s own balmy zephyr had breathed on the grove, 
_ Yet the bud still withheld its gay flower. 


The once cherished scenes that partook of her youth, 
And join’d in the mirth that it shed, 

Seem’d sad at beholding the now mournful truth, 
That their early companion was dead. 


It was silent around, until the harsh cord, 
As drawn from the depths of the tomb, 
Gave token that earth had received its award, 
‘That dust was consigned to its doom. 


God’s minister spake, and the valley’s dark clod 
Lent a sad, solemn thrill to the heart: 

In anguish, it answer’d, O! God, O! my God! 
Must a clild and a parent thus part? 


Then burst the seal’d fountains of grief, as they tore 
Them deserted and helpless away: 

The soul, in its agony, wept as they bore 
Them afar from her still sacred clay. 


There was one whostood by, his heart seem’d uninoy'd 
And his cheek was unstained by a tear; 

His memory lingered o’er scenes that he loved, 
And his fix’d eye was turn’d on her bier. 


He thought of the days affection’s pure beam 
Shed magical sweetness around, : 

W hen life’s happy dawn pass’d on like a dream, 
And naught save its pleasures was found. 


He thought of the bosom that pillow’d his head 
In infancy’s helpless repose, 
The eye that watch’d o’er him, the bright smile that 
spread 
Its influence around when he rose. 


When affiiction’s hard hand was laid on his brow, 
What lighten’d the force of its tall? 

"T'was her ready breast, ever bared to the blow, 
Ever prompt at the sufferer’s call. - 


And must she depart? The earth,as it fell, 
Told the tale that his mother was there— 

Struck deep on his heart the funeral knell, 
And he shudder’d—but shed not a tear. 


The fields now stand forth, deck’d in gaudy array, 
‘The graves in their liveried green; 
The pot brings its zephyrs, and the spring her sweet 
All nature in gladness is seen. 


The lark, as it mounts with its anthem on high, 
And the nightingale, over her tomb, 

All, all, now exult, while the bosom’s deep sigh 
Is still heaved at her freedom from gloom. 


O, mourn not her death! Let her towering wing 
Sweep on through the regions ol heaven! 

And join the loud choir of angels, who sing, 
“To her the bright promise is given!” 


| Baltimore, May 1, 1834. 
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SICILIAN FACTS. 


THE FATAL MARRIAGE. 


Mascali, a thriving town on the eastern coast 
of Sicily, some miles distant from the city of 
Catania, is situated on the beach, at the foot of 
one of the most charming of the 4tnean hills, 
whose gentle slope is covered with vinyards, 
corn-fields, and olive grounds, interspersed with 

rdens and range yroves, which impart a de- 

cious perfume to the air. The size and flourish- 
ing condition of its abundantly tes- 
tify the exuberant fertility of the soil. A little 
above the town, and overlooking it, is the mo- 
_dern residence of the ancient family of Z—., 
situated in one of the pleasantest spots imagina- 
ble, embowered in a wilderness of agrunie, 
whose never-fading verdure gives the appear- 
ance of perpetual spring, to this favoured region. 
The summit of this beautiful eminence is crown- 
ed by an antique castle, formerly the abode of 
the same family; and in still early times, a royal 
chateau, built by one of the kings of Sicily, for 
his reception, when disposed to partake of the 
pleasures of the chase. It commands in front 
an enchanting view of the distant coast of Italy, 
the sea studded with craft of every denomina- 
tion, and the shore variegated with town and vil- 
lage, winding streams, and promontories of lava. 
To the right, lay the superb city and vast plains 
of Catamia, so renowned for its fertility. To 
the left, the silver currents of the Acts and the 
Fiume Freddo, are seen paying their tributes to 
the sea. Behind, stretches an extensive wood, 
remarkable for the size and variety of its trees, 
and the inexhaustible stock of game with which 
itis furnished. In the distance, the most pro- 
minent and sublimest feature of the scene, the 
snow-crowned /tna, elevates its smoking head 
into the clouds. Thisold edifice is called 11 Cas- 
tello della Zita, or the Betrothed, from a daugh- 
ter of an ancient lord of these possessions, whose 
father,as the tale runs, arbitrarily promised her 
hand to one of her suitors, whilst her heart was 
engaged to another. In spite of tears, prayers, 
and remonstrances, a day was destined for the 
marriage. On the evening preceding the morn- 
ing on which the ceremony was to take place, 
it was observed, that the intended bride had 
dried her tears, and appeared composed and re- 
signed to her fate. Inthe morning the guests 
had arrived, the priest was ready, the bride. 
m in attendance; but the bride was want- 
ing. She was not inher apartment. Thecas- 
tle was searched from turret to dungeon, but the 
young lady was not found. At length, a pair of 
slippers was discovered on the ledge of a win- 
dow; they were recognized as those of the bride. 
On looking out, she was seen lying in her night 
dress, a corpse, in the ditch of the castle, into 
which she had precipitated herself to avoid a 
detested union. 

The present story, though of a more modern 
date, as it happened somewhat after the middle 
of the last century, in some points resembles the 
foregoing; but the lady, although, if possible, 
still more unfortunate in her destiny, does not 
appear to have possessed the desperate resolu- 
tion of her fair predecessor. 


SICILIAN FACTS. 


at that period, had led a single life until nea, 
fifty, and perhaps might have continued todo s, 
had not some disagreement with his brother 
who in default of issue was his heir, determined 
him to disappoint his expectations by taking a 
wife at that late period. Having formed {ij; 
resolution, he proposed for the daughter of the 
Prince of P——, of Catania, a girl of eighteen 
whom perhaps he had not seen twice in his life. 
time. The baron being well known by his large 
possessions, the father consented at once to 4 
match, which, reckoning for nothing the dis. 
eagse of years, or the inclinations of his child. 
e esteemed highly advantageous. When he 
communicated the offer to his daughter, and or. 
dered her peremptorily to receive the haron a: 
her future husband, the young lady was thun- 
derstruck, at intelligence so unlooked for, and 
disagreeable, and remained silent, being in- 
capable of utterance, in the presence of the 
rince; but nosooner had he retired, than throw. 
ing herself at the feet of her mother, she con- 
jured her to prevent a union, which could not 
fail to plunge her in irremediable misery. The 
princess, though attached to her daughter, know. 
ing the arbitrary and violent character of her 
husband, declined all interference in the matter. 
and recommended obedience, as the wisest and 
fittest course. Infact, both her parents were 
aware that her principal! objection to the baron 
was, an attachment she entertained for a cadet, 
of a noble family, an officer in the army, then 
absent in Naples; but neither of them suspect- 
ed that she had already clandestinely become 
his wife. They had, previous to his departure. 
been privately married by the family chaplain, 
who had been won over by their entreaties. No 
wonder, then, that the unfortunate girl testified 
such repugnance to the match now proposed to 
her. In vain she expostulated and entreated; 
a deaf ear was turned to her prayers. Her 
union with the officer she dared not reveal, well 
knowing, from the vindictive temper of bet 
father, that such confessions would cost the lite 
of her husband. She prevailed on the chaplain 
who had married them, to remonstrate with the 
the injustice he was about to 
y forcing the inclinations of his daughter, a0¢ 
thus rendering her miserable for life; but the 
efforts of the priest were unavailing, the priace 
drove him from his presence, and threatened hit 
with his vengeance, for this uncalled for inter 
ference in his family affairs. _ on 
Whilst the young lady remained utterly at ® 
loss, what step to take in so deplorable a hi 
dition; her father aware, as I have said, of Her 
inclination for the young officer, artfully fe 
cured a letter to be sent from Naples, detain: 


when he had thus succeeded in shutting out® 
hope, he should find her more tractable. i 
dreadful tidings overwhelmed her with en : 
but far from answering the expectations © an 
prince, seemed only to have increased her av" 
sion to the baron; until her father, des! ni 2 
terrify her into consent, gave her the c 
a convent, or that nobleman fora buses 
appointed by her gladly embracing the ' net 
he retracted his offer, which had been 


Baron Z-——, the proprietor of these domains 


menace, and would not even hear of the alte 


a fictitious account of his death; conceiving 
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SICILIAN FACTS. 


native he had himself proposed. He then al- 
lowed her but three days to prepare herself, 
civing her to understand that the baron, at the 
expiration of that period, would come to the pa- 
lace to be betrothed to her, as is the custom in 
Sicily, previous to the actual celebration of the 
lage ceremony. 
three were three whole ages of 


horror,to the unfortunate young lady. At times 


heart misgave her, and suspicions came 
al her mind, that the story of her husband’s 
death, might be a fabrication; a notion which 
‘to add to the cruel embarrassment 

of her situation. She resolved still to hold out, 


' and to refuse her consent when the fatal hour 
| arrived. Whenit did, and the baron came in 
| state, witha long train of relatives and friends 
| to witness the a she refused to appear, and 


semained in an undress within her chamber. 
But these were weak preservatives against the 


 surv of her father, who violently tore her in that 
S condition from her appartment, and apologiz- 
§ ing to the baron for what he termed girlish way- 
 wardness, commanded her to signify her consent 
F to the proposed union. Terrified by his me- 
naces, and not gifted by nature with any great 
| energy of character, she said, in faltering ac- 
+ cents, that she was compelled to comply with the 
| willof ber father. This dubious assent was es- 
| teemed sufficient by those to whom a direct re- 
| fusal would have signified as little. Soon after 
| the marriage ceremony took place; she was 
. carried by furce to the church, where she faint- 
'edat the altar,and remained ina state of in- 
; sensibility, during the greater part of the ser- 
vice. After its termination, the exulting baron 
» returned to Mascali, with his mourning bride, 
whose sorrow he attributed, as her father had 
| hinted, to her being now, for the first time, re- 
| moved from the parental residence. 


Her internal struggles, her grief for the sup- 


| posed death of her real husband, the agitation 
she had undergone affected her brain, and 
| ‘hough not altogether amounting to insanity, she 
# began to give proofs of aberation of intellect. 
| There was at the time, and there still is, in the 
| crounds, a beautiful reservoir ofswater, orna- 
p nented with a superb fountain. This was her 
s ‘avourite resort; she would sit by its margin for 
; ‘ours together, in utter listlessness, or mingling 


her tears with its pellucid stream, Even at 
| ught she would leave her bed,hasten there, and 


 civing vent to her feelings, commit a thousand 


p ‘Xtravagances. The baron, who it seems, was 


fo reality much attached to her, was at first 


slarmed by these nightly wanderings, but hay- 
sig caused her to be watched, and finding that 


ind gradually grew accustomed to her wild and 
‘‘ccentric habits. At length she became a mo- 
ther, an event which gave great delight to the 
| °aron, and seemed for a time, to relieve the de- 
vouring melancholy which preyed on her heart. 

itis not improbable that the flow of new feel- 
"28, maternal affection, and the assurance that 
cr first husband was no more, might have final- 


“Y Succeeded in restoring reason, which had only 


clouded, to the empire of her 


i€ gradually grew better, and appear- 


sue discovered no inclination to injure herself, | i 
Bc thought it best to let her have her own way, 
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ed reconciled to her situation; when one day, 
her favourite attendant, whom she had brought 
with her from Catania, told her, that she had 
seen the ghost of her former husband,.in the gar- 
den: that it attempted to approach her, but 
overcome with terror, she had escaped into the 
house. The wretched young baroness, never 
entirely convinced of his death,saw at once 
through the deceit, that had been practised on 
her, and broke into violent exclamations of grief, 
remorse and despair. She directed the maid to 
watch the garden, and the next time she saw 
the appearance, (which she was convinced was 
not a spirit, but her beloved husband in person,) 
to speak to him, and relate how cruelly she had 
been beguiled into a marriage with the baron, 
and to acquaint him that she would, the same 
night, meet him at her favourite haunt, the foun- 
tain. Next day the woman again fell in with 
him, and on his addressing her, soon found thag 
he was no spectre, but the living busband of her 


lady. Having imparted allher mistress had de- — 


sired, the young man said, that hearing of her 


marriage with Baron Z——, he had felt assured — 


that she had been made the victim of some art- 
ful misrepresentation, and that as soonas he 
had been able to obtain leave of absence, he had 
hastened to Sicily, to hear the fatal story from 
her own lips; prepared, in case he tuund her 
union was voluntary, to bury his own claim in 
oblivion, rather than destroy her peace, or in- 


jure her honour in the eyes of the world, what- 


ever the effort might cost him. 

That night, the wretched husband and wife 
met at the fountain, and gave vent to the poig- 
nant anguish with which they were alike pene- 
trated. They would willingly have fled togeth- 
er, but where would they be safe from the pur- 
suing resentment of her father and the baron? 
To avow their marriage, and claim her as his 
wife, was equally hopeless and hazardous. 
There was no other witness to the marriage, 
which had taken place privately in the family 
chapel, than her own servant and the priest whe 
performed the ceremony; whose testimony no 
doubt would be overruled, or themselves, if ex- 
pedient, put out of theway. After several hours 
spent in fruitless deliberation, they at length 

arted: having resolved, as their only practica- 

le plan, to attempt an escape to a foreign 
country, as they could not hope to be secure in 
their own. Night after night the unhappy cou- 
ple continued to meet at the fountain. The ba- 
ron, aware of her mental infirmity, and of her 
similar excursions before her confinement, paid 
little attention to what he supposed a return of 
the malady. In the mean time, the officer hay- 
ing collected what money he could command 
which, with the lady’s jewels, was all they had 
to rely on for future subsistence, he hired a 
felucca, which was to convey them to Trieste, 
whence they proposed making their singular 
story known to her family, and effecting, if pos- 
sible, a reconciliation with them. 

All, for some time, appeared to favour their 
plans, the day appoinnas for the sailing of the 
felucca and the flight of the lady approached. 


‘But their nightly meetings, carried on with too 


little precaution, had attracted the attention of 
the domestics; ene of them, the gamekeeper, to 
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A4O8 THE VISION—-ON THE DEATH OF LA FAYETTE, 


ingratiate himself with his master, betrayed the 

secret of the unhappy couple. The baron, in- 

furiated at being thus, as he conceived, dishon- 

oured, ferociously gave orders to the informer 

and an assistant, to lie in wait for, and dispatch 

the unhappy young man, in the presence of his 

supposed mistress. ‘These men, though they ac. 
cepted the horrible commission, less cruel than 

their master, had the compunction to forbear 
committing the dreadful deed before the eyes of 
the lady. The officer was, as usual, the first 
who came to the place of meeting. The assas- 

‘sins discharged their blunderbusses at him, a few 

paces distant from the fountain, willing that 
their mistress might at least be spared the ter- 

rible shock of discovering the herself. But 
the dying man, badly wounded as he was, either 
to slake the death thirst, or obtain perhaps a last 
sad look of his beloved, contrived to crawl to the 
margin of the fountain, and there expired, a few 
moments before his wretched wife came to the 
spot. When she saw and recognized her hus- 

band, heedless of discovery, she threw herself 
on the bleeding body, pressed it in her arms, and 

filled the air with her piercing screams. The 

murderers conjecturing the cause of the cries, 
drew near to the spot. When she saw them ap- 

proach, she sprang up, and endeavoured to pre- 

cipitate herself into the water. Prevented in 

this design by the savage humanity of the as- 

sassins, she broke from them, and ran wildly 

through the grounds, frightfully shrieking, leay- 

ing behind her, atrack of her husband’s blood, 
which dropped from her night dress, saturated 

with the crimson stream. When at length over- 

taken, and conveyed to the house, deliquium fol- 

lowed deliquium, and when they ceased, frenzy 

succeeded; the dark night of insanity, had ut- 

terly quenched the light of reason. Inher lucid 

intervals, which were few, and far between, she 

was heard to pray for the return of madness, as 
a relief from sufferings too acute to be endured. 

The baron, her husband, never mentioned the 

circumstance, nor suffered it to be alluded to in 

the house. The morning after the event he or- 

dered the corpse to be consigned into the hands 

of the police, as that of a person killed by his 

servants in the res. gran that he was a robber, 
having been found trespassing by night on his 

premises. 

During the short time the lady lived, she re- 
turned to the former habit of beac by 
night. The spot stained with the blood of her 
husband, was her favourite haunt; there was 
she accustomed to sit and linger for hours, seem- 
ng, to hold converse with some invisible being, 
addressing the visionary creation of the brain, 
with the most endearing epithets, and extendin 
and folding her arms, as if embracing a beloy 
object. Long after her death, the terrified do- 
mestics were wont to assert, that they often be- 
held at night, a female form sit weeping by the 
brink of the fatal fountain. | 


It is easier to admire than to imitate, and there 
is no error more common, than to imagine that 
talking of virtue is to practice it. 
He who cannot endure a single disagreeable 
word, exposes himseif to the annoyance of hear- 


jng many. 


Written for the Casket, 
THE VISION. 


BY LYMAN WALBRIDGE TRASK, 

This was written in 1830, and ifthe reader wi] con 
sult the History of Greece since that time, he will see 
that the predictions contained in this“ Vision” haye 
been fulfilled. 


The wind was wild—the sea ran high, 
No star-light smil¢d upon the sky; 

‘The roarng winds soon left the plain, 
Careering onward o’er the main, 

heaven’s arch, burst on my sight,— 
A being ot seraphic light 

And—o’er the mighty watery way 

He shewed re Greece, and seemed to say: 
“ Behold those isles, of genius bright, 
Once brilliant with a heavenly light,— 

A land that endless fame has rung 

The clime where classic Homer sung; 
Where genius raised his towering fires— 
And muses touched their sweetest lyres, 
Where spirits bold with vengeful hand 
Dared vindicate the rights of man. ; 
Though Greece, once sunk in awful gloom, 
Has risen from her ancient tomb— 
‘Though now the modern Grecian son 
Has triumphed o’er the Ottoman— 

Yet other tyrants seize the hour; 

Yes! other tyrants lust for power, 

And thus these tyrants will decree, 

That modern Greece shall not be tree !” 


He said, and quick as lightning flew 

Above, to the etherial blue ; 

And darkness o’er the spreading plain 

Assumed again her dismal reign. 


From the Alexandria Gazette. 
ON THE DEATH OF LA FAYETTE, 


Death at Jength his work has done, 
‘Fallen is the mighty one, 
To his rest of glory gone— 

‘o his home on high. 


O’er his bier Columbia weeps, 

O’er the grave where low he sleeps, 

austen she her vigil keeps, 
Vat’ring with her tears 


That now consecrated spet, 
Destin’d ne’er to be forgot, 
Til! the things which are not,— 
: Till time shall be no more. 


With her tears we mingle ours: 

Over Freedom’s happy bowers 

Dark the cloud of sorrow lowers, 
Freedom weeps thy fall. 


Yet we mourn not as do they 

Who, when Jov’d ones fade away, 

Early see their hopes decay, 
Blighted in the bud. 


Not by an untimely doom 
Fall’n, in manhood’s op’ning bloom, 
‘}’o the cold and Jonely tomb 

Wast thou borne away. 


Late to thee the summons came, 

Hero of immortal name, 

Full of years, and full of fame, 
Thou art laid to rest. 


Strew we. then, thy grave with flowers, 
the that nature rs, 
ou art Freedom’s, now, and ours, ' 
Given to deathless fame. JUAN, 
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| tower upright.” 


§ Pinion is confirmed by the circumstances of the 


THE LEANING TOWER AT PISA. 
“We have already embellished the Casket with 
views of different Leaning Towers ; we now in- 
troduce to our readers the celebrated Tower at 
Pisa, in Italy. Its height is about 187 feet, it is 
ascended by 355 steps, and contains 7 bells. It 


stands alone, unconnected with the neighbour- 


ing buildings, and was probably intended as an 
It is inclined from the 

rpendicular rather more than 14 feet. It is 
Built of marble and granite, and has 8 stories 
formed of arches, supported by 207 pillars, and 
divided by cornices. [ts form and proportions 
are graceful, and its whole appearance, from a 
short distance, remarkably beautiful. Whilst 
approaching the city (which is situated on an 
extensive plain) at the distance of a few miles, 
the effect, when the tower is seen over the tops 
of the trees, between two others which are per- 
pendicular, is so striking, that the spectator feels 


almost inclined to doubt the evidence of his 


senses. It was erected about a. p. 1174, by 
Wilhelmus, or William, a German architect, 
assisted by two tisans. From the inclination of 
the stairs,it seems to a person going up or down 
hastily,to roll like a ship. This beautiful struc- 
ture, notwithstanding its inclinaticn, seems to 
have withstood the ravages of time with more 
than usual success, as it has now stood for more 
than 600 years, without any fissure, or the slight- 
est perceptible sign of decay. Travellers, an- 
tiquaries, and the learned in general, have been 
perplexed and divided in opinion, with respect to 
the cause of the inclination: some have argued 
in favour of its being accidental; others have 
merely stated the different opinions on the sub- 


Eject, without giving their own; whilst Dr. Arnott, 


inhis popular work “on the Elements of Physics,” 
distinctly says, that it was built intentionally in- 
clined, to frighten or surprise. | 

It has remained for the accurate observation 


| of an English lady, who travelled in Italy a few 


years ago, to set the question at rest, by discov- 


| ering what had escaped the notice of so many 


learned gentlemen. ‘ In that part of the Campo 
Santo,” says Mrs. Starke, “in which the life of 
St. Ranieri is painted, we see the now leaning 
These paintings are supposed 
tohave been done about A. p. 1300, more than 
100 years after the tower was erected : so thatit 
may now be considered as certain, that the in- 
Clination was caused by the gradual sinking of 
the earth, as in all other instances in Italy. This 


owen row of pillars being sunk deep in the earth, 
€ mouldings not running parallel with the hori- 


| zon, and the inclination of the stairs. 


MIRROR, 
Julia! in this glass you see 
er who is admur’d by me, 
Oh, that in it I could view, 
| he happy man belov’d by you! 
HOPE, 
Ope, heaven-born cherub, still appears, 
Owe er misfortune seems to lower; 
er smile the threat’ning tempest clears, 
nd is the rainbow of the shower. 


35 


LEANING TOWERS—ST. PAUL’S CHURCH. 
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ST, PAULSS CHURCH, NEW YORK. 

This edifiee rears its venerable head in the 
ee centre of bustle and fashion. It is situated 
in Broadway, with Fulton street on one side, and 


Vesey street on the other—the American Muse- © 


um is opposite, and the Park—the City Hall— 
and the Theatre, are in its immediate vicinity. 
Standing as it does, with its grave-yard shadowed 
by old trees, and white with tomb-stones, it seems 
as though it was intended to arrest the attention 
of the gay grace § and inspire him with seri- 
ous thought, while he is in the eager pursuit of 
his business or his pleasures. 

St. Paul’s Church was built about 74 years 
ago—the steeple was finished in 1794. The front 
upon Broadway, is an Tonic portico, supported 
by 4 columns of brown stone; its pediment con- 
tains a statue of St. Paul ina niche. 
the great window, is the monument erected by 
order of Congress,to the memory of General 
Montgomery, under which his bones now re- 
pose. The interior of the church exhibits a 
great deal of elerant taste, an arched ceiling is 
supported by Corinthian columns, the galleries 
are airy, yet substantial, and the tones of the 
fine organ, are unrivalled in power, by any in 
the city. | 

The steeple rises to a height of above 200 feet 
from theground. Insymmetrical beauty, it can- 
not be surpassed by any thing in the Union. A 
quadrangular section of the Ionic order, with 


prope: columns, pilasters, and pediments, rises” 


above the tower, then follow twooctangular see- 
tions of the Corinthian and Composite orders, 
with columns at the angles, a neat spire crowns 


thewhole. The church, tower,and first section,.. 


are of stone, therestis of wood The mostbeau- 
tiful view of the church, at present, is, from the 
steps of the City Hall, where you have the ver- 
dure of the Park for a fore-ground. Mr. Aston’s 
large hotel, when completed, will, it is feared, 
materially intercept this view. 

In the rear of the Church, upon a little hillock, 
stands the monument erected by Edmund Kean, 
over the remains of a kindred genius, George 
Frederick Cooke; and by the side of the church, 
near Fulton street, is the obelisk to the memory 
of the eloquent and patriotic Emmet. It con- 
sists of one solid piece of white marble, with ap- 
propriate ornaments, and bis head, a very toler- 
able likeness, in bass relief. 


St. Paul’s and St. John’s Churches, are at-. 


tached to the parish of Trinity Church, and 
were under the pastoral care of the Bishop of 


the Diocese, as rector, with associate ministers, 


during the life-time of the late Bishop Hobart. 
Shortly after the consecration of the present 
Bishop, it was deemed proper to separate the 
Diocesan from parochial occupation. The Rev. 


Wn. Berrian is now rector, and the Rey. T. F.. 


Schreeder, and the Rev. Henry Authon, associ- 
ate ministers. J. 


As many more can discover that a man is 
richer than themselves, superiority of under- 
standing is not so readily acknowledged, as that 


of fortune; nor is that haughtiness, which the 


consciousness of great abilities incites, borne 
with the same submission as the tyranny of af- 
fluence.—Johnson. | 
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NOTES ON PERIODICALS. 


This is the true millenium of the printers. Oh! 
that those ‘typographical heroes of the fifteenth 
century, Faust, Guttenberg, and Peter Schoef- 
fer, could burst the marble monuments in 
which they are enshrined, and just take a peep 
at one of our steam-engines, which deliver to 
Fame, or to the cheesemongers, as many sheets 
inan hour as they, with infinite labour, though 
with ingenuity laudible for such an age, brought 
_forthina month! Doubtless every department 
of the press will henceforth be subjected to the 
same law of periodicity, which prevails through- 
out every region of the heavens. The earth is 
at once an annual, laden with all the accumula- 
ted treasures of the year; a Quarterly Review, 
delighting us with the varieties of each succeed- 
ing season; and a Daily Newspaper, teeming 
with new events which keep us, its readers, ina 
state of constant excitement. The moon, what 
is it but a perpetual ** New Monthly Magazine ?” 
In the highest firmanent of the skies, we hear of 
systems which require for their periodical com- 
pletion some five hundred years. What prodi- 
gious periodicals the people in those remote 

lanets must possess! Their weeks must be 

onger than our years, their hours than our days. 

“ Paradise Lost” they would look uponasa trifle. 
It would scarcely fill the space which they dedi- 
cate tothe “ Poet’sCorner.” As for thisarticle, 
upon’ which we are at present engaged for the 
edification of our much-beloved readers, who- 
ever they may be, we fear that it would be 
searcely perceptible in a page of the “ New 
Monthly” which illuminates and exalts the good 
folk who bask in the rays of Bellatrix or Betel- 
geux. Heaven defend us from being appointed, 
some fine morning, for our sins, editor of the 
Times, in the head of the Ram, or the tail of 
the Great Bear! 

Indeed, matters are ina sufficiently deplor- 
able state on the petty planet to which we hap- 
pen at present to belong. Behold us obliged,— 
the thing is so cheap we cannot help it,—to take 
in, or be taken in by, *“* Johnson’s Dictionary,” 
converted into a neat periodical. For the same 
irresistible reason we renew our acquaintance 
every Saturday with the beauties of “ Guthrie’s 
Gazetteer,” and the pleasantries of that Gram- 
mar, which goes under the renowned name of 
Lindley Murray. We next turn with enthusi- 
asm to four pages of law ; made easy to the most 
obtuse mind, and beguiling to the most phleg- 
matic. Astronomy comes before us, clethed in 
the garb of romance; and History looks so gay 
with all her embellishments, that we hand out 
our penny for her with rapture. We have al- 
veidy become perfect geologists for the sum of 
three-pence; and fora groat we received in ex- 
change such a degree of enlightenment in the 
mysteries of anatomy, that we hereby undertake 
to kiltany man in sucha really agreeable and 
expeditious way, that he shall know nothing at 
all of the process. To determined suicides we 
shall be found invaluable, and we take the lib- 
erty torecommend ourselves to their attention. 
Paganini spent fourteen years and all his fortune 
in learning to Jour, on one string. We played 


excellently on four,*in two weeks, br the aid of 


the “‘ Musical Magazine,” for which we paid the 


NOTES ON PERIODICALS. 


sum of three halfpence. We may say. w; 
vanity, that we shine in botany, divinity sok 
and horticulture, having made ourselves perf 
masters in these branches of useful knowledge 
at the rate of two-pence halfpenny per branch, 
In short, we expect that, before Christmas. we 
shall be, in our proper person, a complete ani- 
mated Encyclopedia, at the sum total expense 
of halfacrewn. When the holidays come, how- 
ever, we shall repay our poor soul for the heavy 
burdens which we at present hebdomadally im- 
pose upon it. Weare all Minerva now,—then 
be 
at the illustrations, their perfections. 
their brilliancy, the number of them that we ne 
buy fora trifle! Portraits, landscapes, still life, 
dogs, horses, game, Landseer, Turner, Martin. 
Cruikshank, all you may have almost for no- 
thing. Montgomery the Second is gone to Pan- 
dzmonium to collect materials for landscapes. 
which he has undertaken to describe in a most 
tremendous poem. The ever-to-be-lamented 
Rosa Matilda is already awakened from her 
tomb, for the purpose of lending her never-to-be 
forgotten verses to the prints of Charles Tilt. 
We are soon to have not only a new edition of 
Robert Burns, but charming sketches of every 
individual whiskey-house which he honoured by 
— particularly drunk therein. The Fin- 
ens threaten tomake even Crabbe popular. 
What is to become of all the paper which is 
now in constant process of typo-impressment’ 
What are we to do with it? Where is it to find 
room in some half-dozen years? We observe, 
indeed, more than one Encyclopedia in progress, 
which is likely to be concluded about the year ot 
our Lord 2000, As we do not intend to live so 
long as that, we leave the said Encyclopzdia to 
shift for itself. But, mercy on us, how are we 
to dispose of the “ Nationa Library?” Heres 
a collection “ intended to place al/ the most use- 
ful, instructive, moral, and entertaining works, 
comprising the standard literature of almost al/ 
countries, within the means of all families in the 
three kingdoms!” We are kindly informed, 
lest our natural feelings should be alarmed at 
the prospect of paying for such a number 0! 
books, still more of perusing them, thatall thisis 
to be accomplished * without taxing too heavily, 
at one and the same time, either the pocket or 
the head of the reader.” Infinite are the obliga- 
tions of the happy subscriber to the editors, for 
thus dividing the inflictions which they are re- 
solved to heap upon his devoted head. Alter 
being nicely wrecked on the rocks of Seylla, 
most comfortably swallowed up in the wit 
pool of Charybdis. 3 
It is not long since we came home one 4a) 
from the Bank with our dividends in one pocket, 
and about a hundred weekly journals 10 the 
ot),er, which we purchased in the fragrant pur 
lieus of Fetter Lane. We were seduce 4 
the show which they made, all embellished with 
cuts as they were, in a shop window. There 
shone “The Cab,” price one halfpenny, : 
dressed to gentlemen of aspiring notions, oe 
limited means; and offering them, A 
a small annual subscription, not only the th 
itself, but the occasional use of a chariot, “ee 
horses quiet to drive, ride, or run in tandem 
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NOTES ON PERIODICALS. 


and also the loan of boxes at Covent Garden and 
the Opera, as well as ladies of the fashion, only 
for the purpose of gracing the said boxes b 
their appearance. They were to present them- 
selves moustaches ala porcupine, to talk loud 
during the opera or the play, to smell of cigar, 
and to take snuff in abundance. It was neces- 
sary of their periodical felicity that they should, 
in all externals, be men of.ton, whatever their 
previous habits might have been in the mystery 
of picking pockets. “The Halfpenny Maga- 


gine” had already, by some accident, arrived at 


a seventh number, a fatal one, we fear, for the 


editors were fain to confess. **‘ We have no cul 


this time.” ‘The Halfpenny Library” had the 
singular merit of manufacturing a new adage 
outof an old one. There is an ancient saying, 
“ Truth lies in a well.” ‘* May not the modern 
adage,” quoth the said Library, “ run thus, ‘The 
most certain charity is at a pump?” “The 
Magnet,” after admiting candidly that periodi- 
cals had increased beyond the possibility of pur- 
chase, or perusal, had the courage to add to the 
number, and the conscience to promise that it 
would print the essence of the whole in its own 
pages. ‘The Squib” threatened to blow up all 
its rivals. Forgetting that it was itself of inflam- 
ecame the first victim of 
its own temerity. The Sunday Chronicle” 
came to proclaim the comfortable doctrine that 
all the world was mad, and that, as things went, 
Miss Baxter would have. made a capital Lord 
Mayor. The editor gave demonstrative proof 
of his own wisdom, by departing spontaneously 
from such a world almost as soon as he came 
into it. Among the prescriptions of “* The Doc- 
tor” and“ The Penny Lancet,” we looked in 
vain fora remedy capable of being administered 
to ayoung periodical diseased. We never be- 
held two medical practitioners, who stood more 
in need of assistance from their own “ damnable 
compounds.” “The Tourist” had pledged it- 
self to travel from Wellington Street, in the 
Strand all over the civilized and savage world. 
After crossing over Waterloo Bridge, and dis- 
porting himself amid the pleasant retreats of 
Lambeth, he returned by Blackfriars to the 
Eee of Wellington once more, where we found 
itt ruminating in the following penitential 
strain: — Human hopes are frequently falsified 
hy experience. No sooner are they submitted 
to an infallible criterion, than they have been 
proved defective and illusory :—the offspring of 
self-conceit, or of partial knowledge. We are 
free to acknowledge that we have failed to rea- 
lize our own expectations.” ‘ Rude Boreas” 
Dibdin! What is it really Tom? Itis in truth, 

€ same concoctor of immortal songs, pouring 
with all his might, the tones of a heart still buoy- 
ant afterevery vicissitude, through a “ Penny 
Trumpet,” in the character of one Doctor Blow. 

las ! poor Tom !—he was soon destined 10 rea- 


lize the converse of a story, which he himself 


tells of Schmidt, one of the late King’s band. 
e German, having been once asked to sustain 

4 note of forty minims’ duration, replied, “ You 
may find ears, but who the defil is to find vindt ?” 
‘odin was copious in wind, but, after essaying 


a few bl ; 
» sa asts, he found an appalling deficiency 


| 


All 


Peace be to the shades of the many “ Glean- 
ers,” Spies,” 66 Investigators,” Scrap-books,” 


y |“ Caskets,” ‘‘Correctors,” ‘ Schoolmasters,” 


“ Guardians,” and ‘ Devils,” which we have 
consigned to the tender mercies of our scoul, in 
order to save the expense of wood for the ignition 
of our fires. Wewere about to add to them a 
whole volume of the “ Crisis,’ when the ghost of 
Robert Owen, its patron, stared us in the face, 
mildly reproving us for our consummate igno- 
rance of the disorders which prevail throughout 
all classes of society, and for which he, Robert, 
believes that he has discovered a most effectual 
remedy. The“ Crisis” is, it seems, intended to 
prepare the wey the new terrestial Paradise, 
which he has been labouring for many years 
tocreate. Having been quietly bowed out of 
the factory at New Lanark, where he had been 
for some time managing clerk, but where he had 
contrived, by his inspirations, to introduce most 


admired confusion, he came to London to dissi-. 


poe his chagrin, and diffuse his principles. But 
ere he toiled in vain. Hefound no associates 
to assist him in the scheme of rendering property 
common, in order that he might come in for a 
commodity of which he haprened then, as he 
happens still, to be rather in need. He next, 
like many other speculators who have been sadly 
disappointed at home, turned his eyes towards A- 


merica, and, having purchased a dim forest in 


the back settlements, for a few dollars, he ’yclept 
it, “* New Harmony.” Butold Discord was too 
strong for even that sweetly sounding title, the 
concern was dissolved, and he returned once 
more, on fresh speculations, to this Babylon. He 
took up his residence near the pastoral glades of 
Burton-crescent, put up a brick and composi- 


tion portico to a little, low house, which he 
O- 


called “* The Institution for the removal of gn ) 
rance, and the regeneration of the World.” 
Here he preached and lectured, gaining a few 
shillings now and then, by way of admission 
money, and informing his slender audience that 
he was charged with an express mission (from 
whom or whence we never could learn) for the 
purpose of turning the whole fabric of society 
exactly upside down. | 

It has been our good fortune to meet with him 
sometimes in our nocturnal perambulations.— 
Strange to say, if it rained, he held an umbrella 
over his head like any common mortal. Nay, 
more, we have actually seen this great reformer 


of our bad habits eating beef, and drinking bot- 


tled beer!—although he is indisputably (ac- 
cording to his disciples) the identical person re- 
ferred to by the sybils of yore, the long-expected 
of nations, at whose birth 


“ Magnus ab integro seeclorum nascitur ordo : 
Jam redit et virgo, redeunt saturnia regna ; 
Jam nova progenies ceelo demittitur alto.” 


With him the age of iron is to cease, that of pure 
gold to begin. Every trace of ancient sin and 
sorrow is to disappear at his command from 
earth. The lion shall gambol with the lamb, 
and every field shall foe's grow yellow 
with golden harvests. There will be no necessity 
for public worship, as in the new order of things 
everybody is to pray in secret, if he have any 
disposition that way. If not, he can judge or 
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whistle if he like, instead of going to church, for 
no church there is any longer tobe. The law- 
yers may sell their wigs and gowns, for law is 
come to anend. Order isto be altogether dis- 
pensed with, as a beautiful confusion is to pre- 
vail in its place. A young man shall met a 
young maiden in the streets, and, without saying 
‘** A fine day, my dear,” or anything else of that 
bashful tendency, he is straight to pop the ques- 
tion, “ Will you marry me?” and she will! They 
are to live together from that moment, without 
further ceremony, just as long as they choose; 


they may separate, and their children, if any 


there be, are to receive maintenance from the 
public treasury. Here will bea glorious state 
of things for all the bucks of Cambridge. | 
“They who give themselves to the study of 
just and good works,” says the Camzan sybil, 
to piety and holy thoughts, shall be carried 
by the angels through the lasalue river, into a 
place of light, and a life without care, where the 
immortal path of the great God is, and where 
three fountains of wine, milk, and honey flow 
without cessation. And the earth shall be equal 
toall, not divided by walls or partitions, but shall 


bear much fruit spontaneously; and all shall 


Jive in common, and their wealth shall be un- 
divided ; neither poor nor rich shall be there, nor 
tyrant, nor servant, por one greateror less than 
another; no king, nor leader; all shall enjoy all 
things in common, and none shall say the night 
is come, nor to-morrow, or yesterday is past; 
and no care shall be for many days. There shall 
be no spring nor summer, no winter nor autumn ; 
nor marriage, nor death; nor buying, nor sel- 
ling; nor setting nor rising of the sun, for there 
shall be a long day.” “ This is a highly figura- 
tive description of heaven upon earth, in the 
usual hyperbolical style of prophecy,” quoth the 
‘Crisis: ** but it is evident, when stripped in 
part of its mystical character, that it describes 
such another state of things as we propose to es- 
tablish by the adoption of the new system of 
society ?”’ 

Now observe the wonderful process by which 
the new system has been already, in part, car- 
ried into effect. Among the various specula- 
tions upon which Mr. Maberly, unluckily for 
himself, bestowed, some years ago, his time, to- 
gether with a princely fortune, was an immense 
edifice, which he erected near the top of Gray’s 
Inn Road, intending the lower part thereof for a 
horse-bazaar, the upper for a mart, in which all 
things whatever, from a kitchen-range toa doll’s 
eye, were to be exposed for sale. Exposed, in- 
deed, many articles of utility and finery were 
upon neat stalls, peeping eagerly behind which 
were numbers of the prettiest faces which that 
quarter of the metropolis could turn out; but, b 
some fatality, no purchasers appeared. Indeed, 


who that could afford to buy evena tetotum was 


to guess that a bazaar existed in Gray’s Inn 
Road? We have not, at present, the most re- 
mote idea how we ever chanced to hear of such 
athing. Of course, it was soon shut up. 

The time was now at hand, when the true re- 
generator of mankind was to step forth upon a 
more public stage than the small institution in 
Burton-place enabled him to enjoy. Having 
converted the landlord of the said Horse Bazaar 


— 
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to his principles, he rtiagese upon the man to 
give him the use of the empty premises for 
nothing. He then collected together numbers 
of poor mechanics from the neighbourhood of 
Clerkenwell, formed them into a society pro 
bono publico, appointed himself their father, and 
set about knocking into their heads his magni+ 
ficient principles in a series of grave lectures 
In the course of his labours, he had the good for. 
tune to receive the most valuable assistance 
from Miss Macauley, a lady some time out of 
her teens, and not unknown to fame as an 
actress,a teacher of enunciation, a reader of 
plays and poems, 2 head of a new religion, in 
which capacity she and as an author 
of pamphlets upon the currency, the poor laws, 
agricultural distress, the Factory Bill, and a 
variety of other subjects, equally poetical and 
enchanting. She has also.a horse, or rather a 
mule, to which is appended a little omnibus. 
Within the omnibus sits a lad. On the front, 
the back, and the sides of the machine are 
painted, in gigantic letters, three mystic words— 
Miss Macauley’s Repository.” A repository 
of what?” we asked the lad, for in our ignorance 
we deemed it a public vehicle, and flattered 
ourselves with the hope that it would carry us 
fora penny from Finsbury, where it thenstood, 
to the rural groves of Paddington. “Sir,” re- 
plied the urchin, smiling, ‘“‘ of Miss Macauley’s 
pamphlets, will you buy one? you may have it 
fora penny.” hen her store of literature shall 
have been disposed of, it is Miss Macauley’s in- 
tention to convert her shop into a Thespian cart, 
and to act tragedies all along the New-Road. — 

The mirror-like serenity with which this fair 
associate of Mr. Owen delivered herself of the 
new doctrines was marvellous. The Messiah, she 
declared, was a very good sort of a personin his 
way, considering the manner in which he was 
brought up, and was tolerably well informed 
too, remembering the dark age in which he lived; 
but he knew nothing, or next to nothing, of the 
evils of society, or of the real remedies which 
they required. These were matters wholly 
unrevealed to the world untilthe Owen made 
his debit. She was proud to be one of his most 
zealous disciples, and was ready, as far as she 
was concerned, to carry all his principles into 

ractice. To her inventive genius the patriarch 
is indebted for the establisment of what are 
called social festivals, at which the mechanics, 
their wives, their sons and daughters, together 
witha galaxy of beauties from the virtuous pre: 
cints of Shire-lane, assemble periodically, a 
sing, and dance, and take tea, and enter into 
those temporary engagements which are to form 
the gh ay felicity of the new system. 

So much for the instruction and amusement 
of the diciples—and thus far they go in common 
withthe St. Simonians of France, who have 
recently despatched missionaries to this coud 
try, in order to assist in the propagation of the 
doctrine. But the practical remedy for the 
evil of society, that is to say, for the poverty 0 
the lower orders—the secret hitherto unknown 
to all men save Robert Owen—stands disclo 
in the most admirable invention of modern tunes 
the “ Equitable Labour Exchange.” Throug 


the instrumentality of this institution, the labour 
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of the industrious is constantly converted into 


gold. Knowledge is power. Give the ignorant 
education, and they will therefore be the rulers 
ofthe country. Labour is wealth. Let the poor 
jabour, and they must in consequence become 


the proprietors of all the land and money in the’ 


empire. This is the logic of these grand reform- 
ers. But how are syllogisms to be transformed 
into ioaves and roast beef? That is the question. 
We shall see. | 
There was an abundance of room to spare, as 
we have already mentioned, in the bazaar in 
Gray’sInn Road. Thither the distressed shoe- 
maker was invited by the patriarch to send 
such part of his stock as lay upon his hands. 
To the same receptable the cabinet-maker was 
advised to commit his tables and chairs, the hat- 
ter his hats, the cooper his tubs, the nailer his 
nails, the tinman his pans, the musical-instru- 
ment maker his fiddles, and flutes, and tambour- 
ines, the toyman his dolls, the milliner her caps, 
the baker his bread, the butcher his meat, the 
market gardener his vegetables. Upon such of 
these articles as were transmitted to the bazaar, 
acertain valuation was fixed, according to the 
proportion of labour supposed to have been be- 
stowed upon the production of them; and that 
labour was estimated, in every case, at sixpence 
per hour. Thus a table or a dog collar, for in- 
stance, was valued at twenty hours; and to the 
owner thereof, a nicely printed slip of paper, 
resembling a country bank-note, was given, 
stating the number of hours at which his deposite 
was €stimated. This note he had then an op- 
portunity of presenting to one of the attendants 
behind the counter of the bazaar, and from that 
officer he was entitled to receive any other arti- 
cle then in store, which was valued at the same 
amount. Unfortunately, however, nobody could 
get exactly the thing he wanted. The nailer 
presented his note for some coals; but there 
Were none, as yet, in the bazaar. An umbrella 
ora fife was very muchat his service; but he 
needed not the one, and had neither time nor 
disposition to play on the other. The weaver 
who had deposited a piece of cloth, the labour of 
a whole week, required some bread. But the 
bakers were not yet disciples of the new system, 
would he have any objection to a tambourine? 
The cabinet-maker, who had placed in the store 
a capital chest of drawers, looked forward with 
considerable glee to a series of legs of mutton. 
But when he was told that the butchers had not 
yet become Owenites, and that the market- 
gardeners continued incredulous, when he looked 
round and discovered that he could only obtain 
in exchange for his said chest, a flute or an old 
coat, or some dozen of list shoes, or half a ton of 
og-collars, or a case of dried beetles, or a pic- 
lure of a shipwreck, or necklaces, or merry- 
andrews, or some pile of Miss Macauley’s pam- 
phiets, he naturally enough kicked up a row. 


ples, riot the order of the day, and the Bazaar 

scene of tumult which demanded the inter- 
position of the police. The plain senseof Clerk- 
enwell revolted at the gross imposture of the 
new Messiah, the Bazaar was shut up once 
nore, and the precious institution was transfer- 
red to eos End. Thus the rogue, who is 


Complaint became contagious among the disci- | 


detected in the city, puts on a new coat and re- 
news his enterprizes in Portman-square. The 
“ Crisis” is still the organ of the gang, assisted 
by “The Destructive,’ “The Pioneer,” and 
several other periodical publications, which, 
though unstamped, comprise all the ordinary 
topics of newspapers, and are attaining a wide 
circulation amongst the industrious orders of 
our population. There is a rude energy in their 
style, added toa profligate dereliction of morality 
in their principles, which renders them accept- 
able to all the discontented men in the country 


—a pumerous as well as an active race of idle 


libertines, who, having neither character nor 
property to lose, are fervently looking forward 
tonew revolutions, by which they hope, if they 
cannot ameliorate their condition, to reduce the 
happier orders of society to the level of their own 


wretchedness. C. H. 
: Written for the Casket. 
MILLENNIUM. 
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Traveller stop? the morn is breaking 
Nature from her sleep is waking; 
See her sun rise glorious up, 
O’er life’s sea his beams are throwing, 
Gladly now the waves are glowing, 
All the world of waters flowing, 
Lustered by immortal hope. 


Hail the long predicted morning, 

All the morai waste adorning, 
Sprinkling heavenly brightness there; 

Soft the light through ether spreading, 

Slowly on the darkness treading, . 

Chasing gloom and glory shedding, 
Brilliant on the ambient air. 


From Heaven’s throne in clusters beaming, 

‘Thousand hued the rays are streaming, 
Sainted spirits side by side,— 

In shining ranks, are all advancing, 

Lightly on the glory dancing, 

The glittering heart with tread entrancing, 
Revel on the radiant tide. 


Holy harps in sweetest numbers, 
Waking sleepers from their slumbers, 
Role the richest notes of song; 
The vaulted heavens ring with praises, 
Loud the mighty anthem raises, 
Holy harps in holy praises, 
Bear the sacred sounds along. 
The banner of the cross unfurling, 
Bloodless on the air is curling,— 
Waving on its glorious fame, 
Before it Islam’s power is falling, 
Allak’s honours all are thralling, 
Jew and Moslem both are calling 
On the true Messiah’s name. 


See the son of God ascending, 

All the ransom’d throng attending; 
Lo! he grasps the sceptre now, 

Multitudes in light are winging— 

Seraphim sweet incense flinging, 

Cherabim new honours bringing, 
Binds them on Messiah’s brow. 


Harps of heaven in hallowed numbers, 

Burst the world’s protracted slumbers, 
Call the dead in sin to rise; 

Thousands who with woe are sweeping, 

In the shades of death were sleeping, 

Wakened from their dreams, are keepin: 
The sacred Sabbath of the skies. 
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Dreams have at all times excited the attention of 


the ignorant—they have been regarded as omens of 


coming events, and have in many instances been pro. 
ductive of the most melancholy instances. A dream 
has sometimes put whole families in agitation and 
alarm fora week. Before its magic influence, appetite, 
pleasure and peace have vanished—weddings have 


been suspended, journeys postponed, and the great 


business and duties of life, have been interupted by 
these sleeping phantasies of the mind, these visionary 
creations of a disturbed and excited brain. In former 
times and ages they received more attention than 
at the present,—and this change in opinion in regard 
to their influence, has arisen from the more advanced 
state of knowledge of the present to past periods. The 
philosophy of dreaming is now better understood than 
tormerly, and medical physiologists of the present day 
ascribe them to the activity of certain organs of the 
brain, during s'eep, which should be in a state of re- 
pose, Our space will not admit of our enlarging upon 
this,or we could readily show that dreams are oc- 
casioned by natural causes, and that the prevention 
of their recurrence may be secured by proper means. 
For the entertainment of our readers we select a 
chapter from a work on the philosophy of sleep, en- 
titled “ Prophetic Power of Dreams.” 


Dreams have been looked upon by some, as 
the occasional means of giving us an insight 
into futurity. This opinion is so singularly un- 
philosophical, that I would not have noticed it, 
were it not advocated even by persons of good 
sense and education. In ancient times, it was 


30 common as to obtain universal belief; and 


the greatest men placed as implicit faith in it as 
in any factof which their own senses afforded 
them cognizance. That it is wholly erroneous, 
however, cannot be doubted ; and any person 
who examines the nature of the human mind, 
and the manner in which it operates in dreams, 
must be convinced, that under no circumstan- 
ces, except those of a miracle, in which the or- 
dinary laws of nature are triumphed over, can 
such an event ever take place. The Sacred 
Writings testify that miracles were common in 
former times; but 1 believe no man of sane 
mind will contend that they ever occur in the 
present state of the world. In judging of things 
as now constituted, we must discard supernatu- 
ral influence altogether, and estimate events ac- 
cording to the general laws which the Great 
Ruler of Nature has appointed for the guidance 
of the universe. If, in the present day, it were 
possible to conceive a suspension of these laws, 
it must, as in former ages, be in reference to 
somegreat event, and toserve some mighty pur- 
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pose connected with the general interests of the 


human race; but if faith is to be placed in mod- 
ern miracles, we must suppose that God sus- 
pended the above laws for the most trivial and 
useless of purpose—as, for instance, to intimate 
to a man that his grandmother will die ona 
particular day, that a favorite mare has broke 
her neck, that he has received a present of a 


brace of game, or that a certain friend w; 
in and take pot luck with him on the sieee 
At the same time, there can be no doubt that 
many circumstances occurring in our dreams 
have been actually verified; but this must be re. 
as altogether the effect of chance; and 
or one dream which turns out to be true, at 
least a thousand are false. In fact, it is only 
when they are of the former description, that 
we take any notice of them; the latter are look. 
ed upon as mere idle vagaries, and speedily for- 
otten. Ifa man, for instance, dreams that he 
as gained a law-suit in which he is engaged, 
and if this circumstance actually takes place, 
there is nothing at all extraordinary in the coin- 
cidence; his mind was full of the subject, and, 
in sleep, naturally resolved itself into that train 
of ideas in which it was most deeply interested, 
Or if we have a friend engaged in war, our fears | 
for his safety will lead us to dream of death or 
captivity, and we may see him bent up ina hos- 
tile prison-house, or lying dead upon the battle 
plain. And should these melancholy catastro 
phies ensue we Call our vision to memory ; and, 
in the excited state of mind into which we are 
thrown, are apt to consider it as a prophetic 
warning, indicative of disaster. The followi 
isa very goodillustration of this particular point. 
Miss M——, a young lady, a native of 
shire, was deeply in love with an officer who ac- 
companied Sir John Moore in the Peninsular 
war. The constant danger to which he was 
exposed, had an evident effect upon her spirits. 
She became pale and melancholy in perpe | 
brooding over his fortunes; and, in spite of all | 
that reason could do, felt a certain conviction, 
that when she last parted with her lover, she 
had parted with him forever. In vain was eve> | 
ry scheme tried to dispel from her mind the 
awful idea; in vain were all the ie which. 
opulence could command, unfolded before her 
eyes. Inthe midst of pomp and gaiety, when | 
music and laughter echoed around her, she walk- 
ed as a pensive phantom, over whose head some 
dreadful and mysterious influence hung. She § 
was brought by her affectionate parents to Ha- | 
inburgh, and introduced into all the gaiety of § 
that metropolis, but nothing could restore wd : 
or banish from her mind the insupportable ! | 
which oppressed it. The song and the dance 
were tried in vain; they only aggravated her j 
distress, and made the bitterness ot despair more 
poignant. In a surprisingly short period, her 
graceful form declined into all the appalling | 
characteristics of a fatal illness; and she seem 
ed rapidly hastening to the grave, when sot 
confirmed the horrors she had long anticipated, | 
and gave the finishing stroke to her sorrows 
One night, after falling asleep, she 1m —o | 
saw her lover, pale, bloody, and wounded 10 | 
breast,enter her apartment. He drew rye q 
the curtains of the bed, and with a look gts 
utmost mildness, informed her that he had “ 
slain in battle, desiring her, at the same iow, © 
comfort herself, and not tale his death too s 
riously to heart. It is needless to say ere | 
fluence this vision had upon a mind so replete | 
with woe. It withered it entirely, and the - | 
fortunate girl died a few days thereafter, a > 
not without desiring her parents to note dow? § 
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av of the month on which it happened, and 

7 her it would be confirmed, as she confidently 
t jeclared it would. Her anticipation was cor- 
8 rect, for accounts were shortly after received 
. that the young rian wasslain atthe battle of Cor- 
d ruona, which was fought on the very day, on the 
it night of which his mistrese had beheld the vision. 
y hisrelation, which may be confidently relied 
it upon, is one of the most striking examples of 
£4 identity between the dream and the real cir- 
rs cumstances with which I am acquainted, but it 
1e must be looked upon as merely accidental. The 
d, lady's mind was deeply interested in the fate of 
e, her lover, and full of that event which she most 
n deeply dreaded—his death. The time of this 
id, occurrence, peng with her dream, is 
‘in certainly curious; botetill there is nothing in it 
id. which can justify us in reférring it to any other 
origin tan chance. The following evénts, which’ 
or occurred to myself, in August 1821, are almost 
Og equally remarkable, and are imputable to the 
tle same fortuitous cause. 

TO [was then in Caithness, when I dreamed that 
nd, anear relation of my own, residing three hun- 
are dred miles off, had suddenly died: and immedi- 
tic ately thereafter awoke in a state of inconceiv- 
ing able terrer, similar to that produced by a par- 
nt. oxysm of nightmare. The same day, happen- 
ing to be writing home, { mentioned the circum- 
ac- stance in a h way. To 
lat tell the truth, I was afraid to be serious, lest I 
was should be laughed at for putting any faith in 
rits, dreams. However, in the interval between 
writing and receiving an answer, I remained in 
f all Gam @ state of most unpleasant suspense. I felt a 
ion, presentment that something dreadful had hap- 
she | pened, or would happen; and although I could 
eve: fot help blaming myself for a childish weakness 
| the in so feeling, was unable to get rid of the pain- 
hich. ful idea which had taken such rooted possession 
her ofmy mind. Three days after sending away 
yhen Gm ‘teletter, what was my astonishment when I re- 
yalk- GM ceived One written the day subsequent to mine, 
some and stating that the relative of whom I had 

She @im ‘reamed, had been struck with a fatal shock of 
palsy the day before—wiz. the very day on the 
ty of | py of which | had beheld the appearance 
» her my dream! My friends received my letter 
| wodays after sending their own away, and were 
jance iaturally astonished at the circumstance. I 
d her wi state that my relation was in perfect health 
‘more sine the fatal event took place. It came upon 
d, her im like a thunderbolt, at a period when no one 
alling | a have the slightest anticipation of danger. 
following case will interest the reader, 
wens . on its Own account, and from the remark- 
pated, : © coincidence between the dream and the 
sewed receding calamity; but, like all other instan- 
ed she" HE “S of the kind, this also must be referred to 
in 
in company the ether day, when the 
ation turned upon dreams, I one, 
it happened to my own father, 1 can 
ime, . for the perfect truth of it. About the 
t00 father, Mr. D. of K—, in the 
ene tend) of Cumberland, came to Edinburgh to 
Classes, having the advantage of an 
the - Mined the regiment then in the Castle, and re- 
er, wn cqueder the protection of his uncle and 
down unt, M 
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ter. When spring arrived, Mr. D. and three 
or four young gentlemen from England, (his in- 
mates,) made parties to visit all the neighboring 
places about Edinburgh, Roslin, Arthur’s Seat, 
Craig-Millar, &c. Xe. Coming home one even- 
ing from some of those places, Mr. D. said,‘ We 
have made a party to go a-fishing to Inch-Keith 
to-morrow, if the oe fine, and have be- 
spoke our boat ; we shall be off at six;’ no ob-- 
jection being made, they separated for the night. 

“Mrs. Griffiths, had not been long asleep 
till she screamed out in the most violent agitated 
manner,‘The boat is sinking; save, oh, save 
them!’ The Major awaked her, and said, ‘Were 
you uneasy about the fishing party?’ ‘ Oh no,’ 
said she, I had not once thought of it.’ She then 
composed herself, and soon fell asleep again: 
in about_an hour,-she Cried out in a dreadful 
fright, ‘I see the boat is going down.’ The 
Major again awoke her, and she said, ‘It has 
been owing to the other dream I had; for I feel 
no uneasiness about it.’ After some conversa- 
tion, they both fell sound asleep, but no rest — 
could be obtained for her; in the most extreme 
agony, she again screamed, ‘ They are gone; 
the boat is sunk!’ When the Major awakened 
her, she said, ‘ Now I cannotrest; Mr. D. must 
not go, for I feel, should he go, I would be mis- 
erable till his return; the thoughts of it would 
almost kill me.’ 

“ She instantly arose, threw on her wrapping- 
down, and with great difficulty she got his prom- 
ise to remain at home. ‘But what am I to say 
to my young friends whom | was to meet at 
Leith at six o’clock; ‘ With great truth you may 
say your aunt is ill, for 1 am so at present; con- 
sider, you are an only son, under our protection, 
and should any thing happen to you, it would be 
my death,’ Mr. D. immediately wrote a note 
to his friends, saying he was prevented from join-- 
ing them, and sent his servant with it to Leith. 
The morning came in most beautifully, and 
continued so till three o’clock, when a violent 
storm arose, and in an instant the boat, and all 
that were init, went tothe bottom, and were 
never heard of, nor was any part of it ever 
seen.’ * | 

Equally singular is the following case, trom 
the “ Memoirs of Lady Fanshawe.” 

‘“‘ My mother being sick to death of a fever, 
three months after I was born, which was the- 
occasion she gave me suck no longer, her friends 
and servants thought to all outward appearance — 
she was dead, and so lay almost two days anda 
night; but Dr. Winston coming to comfort my 
father, went into my mother’s room, and looki 
earnestly on her face, said, ‘ She was so hand- 
some, and now looks so lovely, [ cannot think 
she is dead;’ and suddenly took a lancet out of 
his pocket, and with it cut the sole of her foot, 
which bled. Upon this, he immediately caused 
her to be laid upon the bed again, and tobe rub- 
bed,and bysuch means, as she came to life, and 
opening her eyes, saw two of her kinswoman 
stand by her, My Lady Knollys and my Lady 
Russell, both with great wide sleeves, as the 
fashion then was, and said, *‘ Did not you prom- 
ise me fifteen years, and are you come again?’ 


aor and Mrs. Griffiths, during the win- | 


* “ Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine,” vol. xix. p. 73. 
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which they not understanding, persuaded her to! 
keep her spirits quiet in that great weakness 
wherein she then. was; but some hours after, 
she desired my father and Dr. Howlworth might 
be left alone with her, to whom she said, ‘I will 


acquaint you, that during the time of my tranc> 
Iwas in great quiet, but in a place I could 


neither distinguish nor describe; but the sense 
of leaving my girl, who is deared to me than all 
my children, remained a trouble upon my spirits. 


Suddenly I saw two by me, clothed in long white 


garments, and methought I fell down upon my 
face upon the dust; and they asked why 1 was 
so troubled in so great happiness. I replied, O 
let me have the same grant given to Hezekiah, 
that I may live fifteen years to see my daughter 
a woman: to which they answered, it is done: 
and then, at that instant, 1 awoke out of my 
trance!’ and Dr. Howlsworth did there affirm, 
that that day she died made just fifteen years 
from thattime.” | 

A sufficiently striking instance of such coinci- 
dence occurs in the case of Dr. Donne, the meta- 
physical poet; but | believe that, in this case, it 
was a spectral illusion rather than a common 
dream. Two days after he had arrived in Paris, 
he was left alone in a room where he had been 
dining with Sir Robert Drury and a few com- 
panions. ‘“ Sir Robert turned about an hour af- 
terwards. He found his friend in a state of ec- 


stacy, and so altered in his countenance, that he 


could not look at him without amazement. The 
Doctor was not able for some time to answer 
the question, what had befallen him?—but after 
a long and perplexed pause, at last said, ‘I have 
seen my dear wife pass twice by me through 
this room, with her hair hanging about her shoul- 
ders, anda dead child in her arms. This Ihave 
seen since I saw you.’ To which Sir Robert 
answered, ‘Sure, Sir, you have slept since | 
went out; and thisis the result of some melan- 
choly dream, which IJ desire you to forget, for 
you are now awake.’ Donne replied, ‘! can- 
not be more sure that I now live, than that I 
have not slept since I saw you; and am as sure 
that at her second appemene she stopped, look- 
ed me in the face and vanished.”* 

 Itis certainly very curious that Mrs. Donne, 
who was then in England, was at this time sick 
in bed, and had been delivered of a dead child, on 
the same day, and about the same hour, that the 
vision occurred. There were distressing cir- 
cumstances in the marriageof Dr. Donne which 
account for his mind being strongly impressed 
with theimage of his wife, to whom he was ex- 
ceedingly attached; but these do not render the 
coincidence above related less remarkable. 

I do not doubt that the apparatition of Julius 
Cesar, which appeared to Brutus, and declar- 
ed it would meet him at Philippi, was either a 
dream or a spectral the lat- 
ter. Brutus, in all likeli , had some idea 
that the battle which was to decide his fate would 
be fought at Philippi: probably it was a good 
military position, which he had fixed upon as a 
fit place tomake a final stand; and he had done 
enough to Cesar to account for his own mind 
being painfully and constantly engrossed with 


* H.bberts philosophy of Apparations, p. 435 ips 


the image of the assassinated Dictator, 
the verification of this supposed eee 
hence the easy explanation of a supposed sy. 
pernatural event. = 

At Newark-upon-Trent, a curious custom 
founded upon the preservation of Alderman Clay 
and his family by a dream, has prevailed since 
the days of Cromwell. On the th March, every 
year, penny loaves are given away to any one 
who choose to appear at the town hall and ap. 
ply for them, in commemoration of the alder. 
man’s deliverance, during the siege of Newark 
by the parliamentary forces. This gentleman 
by will, dated 11th December, 1694, gave to the 
mayor and aldermen one hundred pounds, the 
interest of which was to be given to the vicar 
yearly, on condition of his preaching an annual 
sermon. Another hundred pounds were also ap- 
propriated for the behoof of the poor, in the way 
above mentioned. The origin of this bequest is 
singular. During the bombardment of New- 
ark, Oliver Cromwell’s forces, the alderman 
dreamed three nights successively that his house 
had taken fire, which produced such a vivid im- 
prenwon upon his mind, that he and his family 

ft it; and in a few days the circumstances of 
his vision actually took place, by the house be- 
ing burned down by the besiegers. | 

r. Abercrombie relates the case of a 

tlemanin Edinburgh, who was affected with an 
aneurism of the poplitel artery, for which he 
was under the careof two eminent surgeons. 
About two days before the time appointed for 
the operation, his wife dreamed that a change 
had taken place in the disease, in consequence 
of which an operation would not be required. 
“ Qn examining the tumor in the morning, the 
gentleman was astonished to find that the pulsa- 
tion had entirely ceased; and, in short, this turn- 
ed out to be a spontaneous cure. To persons 
not. professional, it may be right to mention that 
the cure of popliteal aneurism, without an op- 
eration, is a very uncommon occurrence, not 
happening, perbeps in one out of numerous 1D- 
stances, and never to be looked upon as pro 
able in any individual case. Itis likely, however, 
that the lady had heard of the possibility of such 
a termination, and that her anxiety had ye 
naturally embodied this into a dream: the tw- 
filment of it, at the very time when the event 
took place,is certainly a very remarkable com- 
cidence.’’* | 

Persons are said to have had the period of | 
their own death pointed out to them in dreams. 
I have often heard the case of the late Mr. M. 
of D related in support of this statement. 
It is certainly worth telling, not on 
any supernatural character belonging to it, bu 
simply from the extraordinary coincidence Dé 
tween the dream and the subsequent event. 
gentleman dreamed one night that he was 0 
riding, when he stopped at an inn on the roa 
side for refreshment, where he saw several et 
ple whom he had known some years 
who were all dead. He was received kind 
them, and desired to sit down and drink, w 
he accordingly did. On quitting this strang’ 


e Intellec. 


* Abercrombie’s Inquiries concerning th 
tual Powers, p. 282, Ist edit. 
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company, they exacted a promise from him that 


ld visit them that day six weeks. This 
- promised to do; and, bidding them farewell, 


he rode homewards. Such was the substance 
| of his dream, which he related ina jocular way 


to his friends, but thought no more aboutit, for 
he was a person above all kind of superstition. 
The event, however, was certainly curious 
enough, as well as melancholy ; for on that very 
day six weeks on which he had engaged to meet 
his friends at the inn, he was killed in attempt- 
ing to spring his horse over a five-barred gate. 
The famous case of Lord Lyttleton* is also 
cited as an example of a similar kind, but with 
less show of reason, for this case is now very 
generally supposed to be an imposition; and so 
will almost every other of the same kind, if nar- 
rowly investigated. At the same time, i do not 
mean to doubt that such an event, foretold in a 


| dream, may occasionally come to pass; but I 


would refer the whole to fortuitous coincidence. 
Men dream, every now and then, that they will 
die on a certain day, yet how seldom do we see 
those predictions fulfilled by the result! In very 
delicate people, indeed, such a visionary com- 


| munication, by acting fatally upon the mind, 
| might be the means of occasioning its own fulfil- 
'ment. In such cases, it has been customary for 


the friends of the individual to put back the 
clock an hour or two, so as to let the fatal 
period pass by without his being aware of it; 
and as soon as it was fairly passed, to inform 
him of the circumstance, and laugh him out of 
his apprehension. 

_ there is another way in which the apparent 
lulilment of a dream may be brought about. 
A good illustration in ee is given by Mr. 
Combe. The subject of it was one Scott, exe- 
cuted in 1823, at Sedburg, for murder. “It is 
stated in his life, that,some years before the fatal 
event, he had dreamed that he had committed a 
murder, and was greatly impressed with the 


to it as something ominous, till at last it was re- 


alized. The ergan of Destructiveness was large 


in his head, and so active that he was an enthu- 
0 in poaching, and prone to outrage and vio- 
ane in his habitual conduct. This activity of 
A organ might take place during sleep, and 

en it would inspire his mind with destructive 


j ‘eelings, and the dream of murder would be the 


Consequence. From the great natural strength 


ol the propensity, he probably may have felt, 


aWake, an inward tendency to this crime; 
 Jolaing this and the dream together, we can 


<0 Y account for the strong impression left b 
the latter on his mind.” + ‘ 


_~ née method in which death may appear to be 
*" Of late it has been said and published, that the 


poison, and of course, had it in his own power 


| execution of the prediction. It was, 
singular, that a man, his exit 
ek © world, should have choosen to play such a 
coe his friends, But it is still more credible 
ah . imsical man should do so wild a thing, than 
+ he esaeniger should be sent from the dead, to tell 

wee ae what precise hour he should expire.” 

‘eliers on Demonology, p. 361. 


'Combe's System of Phrenology, p. 511, 3d edit. 


idea. He frequently spoke of it, and recurred 


unfo 
nobleman had previously determined to. 


AI? 


foretold is, by the accession of frightful visions 
immediately before the fatal illness. This, how- 
ever, goes for nothing in the way of argument, 
for it was the state of the system shortly before 
the attack of disease which induced such dreams. 
According to Silimaches, the epidemic fever 
which prevailed at Rome was ushered in by at- 
tacks of nightmare; and Sylvius Deleboe, who 


describes the epidemic which raged at Leyden. 


in 1669, states, that previous to each paroxysm 
of the fever, the patient fell asleep, and suffered 
a severe attack of nightmare. e vulgar be- 
lief, therefore, that unpleasant dreams are omi- 
nous death, is not destitute of foundation; but 
the cause why they should be so is perfectly 
natural. It is the incipient disease which pro- 
duces the dreams, and the fatal event which 
often follows, is a natural consequence of that 
disease. | 
It is undoubtedly owing to the faculty posses- 
sed by sleep, of renewing long-forgotten ideas, 
that persons have had important facts communi- 
cated te them indreams. There have been in- 
stances, for example, where valuable docu- 
ments, sums of money, Xc., have been conceal- 
ed, and where either the person who secreted 
them, or he who had the place of their conceal- 
ment communicated to him, may have forgotten 
every thing therewith connected. He may then 


torture his mind in vain, during the waking 


state, to recollect the event; and it may be 
brought to his rememberance, at once, in a 
dream. In such cases, an ge is gener- 
ally the medium through which the seemingly 
mysterious knowledge is communicated. 

imagination conjures up some phantom that dis- 
closes the secret; which circumstance, proceed- 
ing, in reality, from a simple operation of the 
mind, is straightway converted into something 
supernatural, and invested with all the attn- 
butes'of wonder and awe. When such spectral 
forms appear, and communicate some fact which 
turns out to be founded on truth, the person is. 
not always aware that the whole occurred in a 
dream, but often fancies that he was broad 
awake when the apparition appeared to him 
and communicated the particular intelligence. 
When we hear, therefore, of hidden treasures, 


wills, &c., being disclosed in such a manner, we. 


are not. always to scout the report as false. The 
spectre divulging the intelligence was certainly 
the mere chimera of the dreamer’s brain, but 
the facts revealed, apparently by this phantom, 
may from the above circumstance, be substan- 
tially true. The following curious case is strik- 
ingly in point, and is given by Sir Walter Scott 


in his notes to the new edition of “The Anti- — 


uar 

‘““Mr. R———d of Bowland, a gentleman of 
landed property in the Vale of Gala, was prose- 
cuted for a very considerable sum, the accumu- 
lated arrears of tiend,(or tithe,) for which he 
was said to be indebted to a noble family, the 
titulars (lay improprietors of the tithes.) Mr. 
R——d was strongly impressed with the belief 
that his father had, by a form of process pecu- 
liar tothe law of Scotland, purchased these 
lands from the titular, and, therefore, that the 
present prosecution was groundless. But after 
an industrious search among his father’s papers, 
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an investiation of the public records, and a 
careful inquiry among all persons who had 
transacted law business for his father, no evi- 
dence could be recovered to support his defence. 
The period was now nearat hand when he con- 
ceived the loss of his lawsuit to be inevitable, 
and he formed the determination to ride to Ed- 
inburgh next day, and make the best bargain 
he could in the way of compromise. He went 
to bed with the resolution, and, with all the cir- 
cumstances of the case floating upon his mind, 
had a dream to the following purpose. His 
father, who had been many years dead, appear- 
ed to him, he thought, and asked him why he 
was disturbed in his mind. In dreams, men are 
not surprised at such apparations. Mr. R——d 
thought that he informed his father of the cause 
of his distress, adding, that the payment of a 
considerable sum of money was the more un- 
pleasant tu him, because he had a strong con- 
sciousness that it was not due, though he was 
unable to recover any evidence in support of 
his belief. ‘ You are right, my son,’ replied the 
paternal shade; ‘I did acquire right to these 
ends, for payment of which you are now prose- 
cuted. The papers relating to the transaction 
are in hands of Mr. , a writer, (or attor- 
ney,) who is now retired from professional busi- 


) ness, and resides at Inveresk, near Edinburgh. From the New England Weekly Revie 
; He was a person whom | employed on that oc- STANZAS 
casion for a particular reason, but who never maltese 


onany other occasion transacted business on 
my account. It is very possible,’ pursued the 
yis'O0n. that ‘that Mr. may have: forgot- 


ten amatter which is now of a very old date; | 


but you may call it to his recollection by this 
token that when I came to pay his account, 
there was difficulty in getting change for a 
Portugal piece of gold, and we were forced to 
drink out the balance at a tavern,’ 


“ Mr. R——d awoke in the morning with all 


the words of the vision imprinted on his mind, 
and thought it worth whilé to walk across the 
country to faveresk, instead of going straight to 
Edinburgh. When he came there, he waited 
on the gentleman mentioned in the dream,a very 
oldman. Without saying anything of the vision, 
he inquired whether he remembered having 


STANZAS, 


| special communication from 


the dead 
living for the purpose of sting 
R——d a certain number of hundred pounds, 
The author’s theory is, that the dream was only 
the recapitulation of information which Mj. 
R—d had really received from his father while 
in life, but which at first he merely recalled as 2 
eneral impression that the claim was settled. 
tis not uncommon for persons to recover, du- 
ring sleep, the thread of ideas which they have 
lost during their waking hours. It may be ad- 
ded, that this remarkable circumstance was at- 
tended with bad consequences to Mr. R—d: 
whose health and spirits were afterwards in- 
paired, by the attention which he thought him- 
self obliged to pay to the visions of the night.” 
This result is a melancholy proof of the effect 
sometimes produced by ignorance of natural 
laws. Had Mr. R——d been acquainted with the 
nature of the brain, and of. the manner in which 
it is affected in sleep, the circumstance above 
related would have —_ him no annoyance. 
He would have traced the wholechain of events 
to their true source; but, being ignorant of this, 
he became the victim of superstition, and his 
life was rendered miserable. 


On seeing a group of Girls kneeling in silent Prayer 


Look—they are kneeling—and each brow is covered 
With the white hands that press them —and an awe, 
Rests on their souls, as if above them hovered 
The Holy Spirit, visibly, to draw 
The young affections of their guileless bosoms. 
The ardent hopes that burn within exch breas!. 
Froin earthly treasures , to those fadeless blossoms 
That wreath the bowers of everlasting rest! 


( 


Still—stillas ifeach spirit held communion 
In silence with its God!—or else had flown 
Away from Earth to seek a closer union | 
With him that sits upon that dazzling ‘Throne 
Before which angels and archangels, benu.ng, 
Offer perpetual worship!—while abroat 
Through Heaven's bright regions, harps with voice 
blending, 
Pour loud hosannahs to the LivINé GOD. 


‘ i ichly Jaden, 
conducted such a matter for his diseased fath- kneeling 
er. The old gentleman could not at first bring | and. as it softly passes by, each maiden | 
the circumstance tc his recollection, but on men- | _ Feels its air-fingers dallying with her curls— as | 
ticn of the Portugal piece of gold, the whole re- | But feels it not, unless, perchance. her spirit lon; 
turned upon his memory; he made an immedi- Dems it a whisper from another world, 


ate search for the papers, and recovered them 
—so that M. R-——d carried to Edinburgh 
the documents necessary to gain the cause which 
he was on the verge of losing. 

*¢ The author has often heard this story told by 

rsons who had the best success to know the 
acts, who were not likely themselves to be de- 
ceived, and were certainly incapable of decep- 
tion. He cannot, therefore, refuse to give it 
credit, however extraordinary the circumstan- 
ces may appear. The circumstantial charac- 
ter of the information given in the dream, takes 
it out of the general class of impressions of the 
kind, which are occasioned by the fortuitous 
coincidence of actual events with our sleeping 
thoughts. On the other hand, few will suppose 
that the laws of nature were suspended, anda 


Which the pure-hearted shall alone inheuit, 
When arth to utter nothing shall be hurled: 


Are they not beautiful?—nor noise, nor notion 
Is there—and yet those silent worshippers, 
Feel their hearts burning with as pure devotion 
As e’er was uttered—and the love that stirs 
Each humble spirit, is a flame from Heaven 
Lit on the altar of the human heart. 
Oh! bright wil] be the hope that shall be given +” 
To those pure girla—and theirs the “better pam 


Do they—the guileless—guiltless—whose existence 
Hath been a summer morning, cloudless bright. 

Do they, while gazing in the forward distance - 
On future scenes of joyance and delight, 

Feel they have sins which need to be forgiven: 
That in God's mercy they alone can trust 

If they need grace to fil their souls for Heaven | 
Bemy proud spirit humbled in the dust. pisPall: 
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THE SCHWEIN-GENERAL. 


BUBBLES FROM THE BRUNNENS OF NASSAU. | 


One of the most entertaining books of the day is 
now in the course of publication in Waldie’s popular 
Select Circulating Library. It is entitled “ Bubbles 
Gom the Brunnens of Nassau,” and describes the 
society, manners and customs of the fashionable 30- 

ciety at the Watering places of © ermany, with a | de- 
ription of the country, the celebrated Seltzer Springs 
bof Nassau, ec. It is said in the title, to be by “an 
old man,” whois thus represented blowing his bubbles: 


Major Head, the celebrated traveller, is said to be 
ithe author; the following account of the Schwein- 
General, or pig-keeper, of one of the villages, is surely 
an amusing sketch :— 


THE SCHWEIN-GENERAL. 


Every morning at half-past five o’clock, I hear 
as{ am dressing, the sudden blast of an immense 
long wooden horn, from which always proceed 
the same four notes. Ihave got quite accus- 
lomed to this wild reveille, and the vibration has 
scarcely subsided, it is still ringing among the 
distant hills, when, leisurely proceeding from al- 
most every door in the street, behold a pig! Some 
rom their jaded, care-worn, draggled appear- 
adce, are evidently leaving behind them a nu- 
merous litter; others are great, tall, monastic, 
Melancholy-looking creatures, which seem to 
“ve no other object left in this wretched world 
“an to become bacon; while others are thin, 
eh light-hearted , brisk, petulant piglings, with 
© world and all its loves and sorrows before 
il. Of their own accord these creatures 
Proceed down the street to join the herdsman, 


rho occasionally contin 
ues to repeat the sorrow- 
blast from hig horn. 


| proceed of their own accor 
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Gregarious, or naturally fond of society, with 
otie curl in their tails, and with their noses al- 
most touching the ground, the pigstrot on, grunt- 
ing to themselves and to their comrades, halting 
only whenever they come toany thing they can 
manage to swallow. 

I have observed that the old ones pass all the 
carcasses, which, trailing to the ground, are 
hanging to the butchers’ shops, as if they were 
on a sort of parole d’honneur not to touch them ; 
the middle-aged ones wistfully eye this meat, yet 
jog on also, while the piglings, who (su like man- 

ind) have more appetite than judgment, can 
rarely resist taking a nibble ; yet,no sooner does 
the dead calf begin again to move, than from the 
window immediately above, out pops the head 
of a butcher, who, drinking his coffee, whip in 
hand, inflicts a prompt punishment, sounding 
quite equal to the offence. 

As I have stated, the pigs, pape speaking, 

; but shortly after 
they have passed, there comes down our street, 
a little bareheaded, barefooted, stunted dab ofa 
child, about eleven years old,—a Flibbertigibbet 
sort of creature, which in a drawing, one would 
express by a couple of blots. the small one for 
her head, the other for her body; while, stream- 
ing from the latter, there would be a long line 
ending in a flourish, to express the immense whip 
which the child carries in its hand. This little 
roblin page, the whipper-in, attendant, or aid- 
detnain of the pig-driver, facetiously called at 
Langen-Schwalbach, the “ Schwein-General,” 
isa “—~ no one looks at, and who looks at no- 
body. Whether the hofs of Schwalbach are full 
of strangers, or empty—whether the promenades 
are occupied by princes or peasants—whether 
the weather be good or bad, hot, or rainy, she 
apparently never stops to consider: upon such 
vague subjects,it is evident she never for a mo- 
ment has reflected. But such a pair of eyes, for 
a pig, have perhaps seldom beamed from human 
sockets! ‘The little intelligent urchin knows 
every house from which a pig ought to have pro- 
ceeded; she can tell by the door being open or 
shut, and even by footmarks, whether the crea- 
ture has joined the herd, or whether, having 
overslept itself, it is still snoring in its stye—a 
single glance determines whether she shall pass 
a yard or enter it; and if a pig, from indolence 
or greediness, be loitering on the road, the stin 
of the wasp cannot be sharper or more spitetan 
than the cut she gives it. As soon as finishing 
with one street, she joins her general in the 
main road, the herd slowly proceed down the 


own. 

As I followed them this morning, they really 
appeared to have no hams at all; their bodies 
were as if theyhad been squeezed in a vice ; and 
when they turned sideways, their long sharp 
noses, and tucked-up bellies, gave to their pro- 
file the appearance of starved greyhounds. 

As I gravely followed this grunting, unearthly - 
looking herd of unclean spirits, through that low 

art of Langen-Schwalbach which is solely in- 
abited by Jews, I could not help fancying that 
I observed them holding theirvery breaths, as if 
a loathsome pestilence were passing; for though 
fat pork be a wicked luxury—a forbidden pleas- 


ure which the Jew Las been supposed occasion- 
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ally to indulge in, yet one may easily imagine, | 


that such very lean hungry pigs have not charms 
enough to lead them astray. 


Besides the little girl who brought up the rear, 
the herd was preceeded bya boy about fourteen, 
whose duty it was not to let the foremost, the 
more enterprising, or in other words, the most 
empty pig, advance too fast. In the middle of 
the drove, surrounded like a shepherd by his 
flock, slowly stalked the “ ScHwEIN-GENERAL,”’ 
a wan spectre-looking old man, worn out, or 
nearly so, by the arduous and every-day duty of 
conducting, against their wills, a gang of exactly 
the most obstinate animals increation. Asingle 

-_gianceat his jaundiced, ill-natured countenance, 
was sufficient to satisfy one that his temper had 
been soured by the vexatious contrarieties and 
“ untoward events” it had met with. In his left 
hand he held a staff tohelp himself onwards, 
while round his right shoulder hung one of the 
most terrific whips that could possibly be con- 
structed. Atthe end ofa short handle, turning 
upon a swivel, there was a lash about nine feet 
long, formed like the vertebree of a snake, each 
joint being an iron ring, which, decreasing in 
size, was Closely connected with its neighbour 
by a band of hard orsety leather. The pliabili- 
ty, the weight, and the force of this iron whip, 
rendered it an argument which the obstinacy 
even of the pig was unable to resist ; yet, as the 

d man proceeded down the town, he endeav- 
oured to speak kindly to the herd; and,as the 
bulk of them preceded him, jostling each other, 
grumbling and grunting on their way, he oc- 
casionally exclaimed, in a low, hollow, worn-out 
tone of encouragement, “Nina! Anina!”’ (drawl- 
ing, of course, very long on the last syllable.) 


[f any little savoury morsel caused a conten- 
tion, stoppage, or constipation on the march, the 
old fellow slowly unwound his dreadful whip, and 
by merely whirling it round his head, like read- 
ing the Riot Act, he generally succeeded in dis- 
persing the crowd; but if they neglected this 
solemn warning, if their stomachs proved strong- 
er than their judgements, and if the group of 
greedy pigs still continued tostagnate—* Ar- 

RFF!” the old fellow exclaimed, and rushing 
forwards, the lash whirling round his head, he 
inflicted, with strength which no one could have 
fancied he possessed, a smack that seemed ab- 
solutely to electrify the leader. As lightning 
shoots across the heavens, I[ observed the culprit 
fly forwards, and for many yards continuing to 
sidle towards the left, it was quite evident that 
the thorn was still smarting in his side; and no 
wonder, poor fellow! for the blow he received 
would almost have cut a piece out of a door. 


As soon as the herd got out of the town, they 
began gradually to ascend the rocky barren 
mountain which appeared towering above them ; 
arid then the labours of the Schwein-general 
and his staff became greater than ever; for, as 
the animals from their solid column began to ex- 
tend or deploy themselves into line, it was ne- 
cessary constantly to ascend and descend the 
slippery hill, in order tooutflank them. ‘“Ar- 
riFF!”’ yvociferated the old man, striding after 
one of his rebellious subjects; ‘* Arriff!” in a 
shrill tone of voice was re-echoed by the lad, as 


THE SCHWEIN-GENERAL. 


he ran after another ; however, in due time, the 
drove reached the ground which was devoted for 
that day’s exercise, the whole mountain beins 
thus taken in regular succession. . 
The Schwein-general now halted, and the 


pigs being no longer called upon to advance, 


ut being left entirely to their own notions, I be. 
oy exceedingly anxious attentively to ebserye 
em. ; 
No wonder, poor reflecting creatures! that 
they had come unwillingly to such a spot—for 
there appeared literally to be nothing for them 
to eat but hot stones and dust; however, making 
the best of the bargain, they all very vigorously 
set themselves to work. Looking up the hill, 
they dexterously began to lift up with their snouts 
the largest of the loose stones, and then grabbing 
their noses into the cool ground, | watched their 
proceedings for a very longtime. Their tough 
wet snouts seemed to be sensible of the quality 
of every thing they touched; and thus, out of the 
ground, they managed to get 
fibres of roots,to say nothing of worms, beettles, 
or any other travelling insects they met with: 
As they slowly advanced working up the hill, 
their ears most philosophically shading their 
eyes from the hot sun,I could not help feeling 
how little we appreciate the delicacy of severa 
of their senses, and the extreme acuteness of 
their instinct. 


In this situation do the pigs remain every 
‘morning for four hours, enjoying little else than 
air and exercise. At about nine or ten o'clock, 
they begin their march homewards, and nothing 
can form a greater contrast than their entry in- 
to their native town does to their exit from it. 


Their eager anxiety to get to the dinner-trongh 
that awaits them, is almost ungovernable; and 
they no sooner reach the first houses of the town, 
than asort of “ sauve qui peut’ motion takes 
place ; away each then starts towards his dulce 
domum : and it is really curious tostand still and 
watch how very quickly they canter by, greedi- 
ly grunting and snufiling, as if they could smell 
with their stomachs, as well as their noses, the 
savoury food which was awaiting them. 


At half-past four, the same four notes of the: 
same horn are heard again; the pigs once more 
assemble—once more tumble over the hot stones 
on the mountain—once more remain there for 
four hours—and in the evening once again re | 
turn to their styes. 


Such is the life of the pigs, not only of Langen- | 
Schwalbach,but of those o every village through 
out a great part of Germany : every day of their 
existence, summer and winter,is spent the 
manner | have described. The squad oment 
here of about a hundred and Atty, and for eac 

ig the poor old Sebwein-general receives ey 
an (about 13d.) for six months drilling : 
each recruit. This income, therefore, 18 abet 
20/. a year, out of which he is to pay the board, 
lodging and clothing, of his two aids-de-camp' | 
one considers how unremittingly 
poor fellow-creature has to contend wi 
gross appetites, sulky tempers, and pig-néa 


ispositions of the swinish multitude, surely 04! 


even the most niggardly reformer, would w! 
to curtail his emoluments. 
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_part of the furniture of the porch; yet, none of his 


|. Covered with cfape, were placed on a white-wash- 


rely not | 


THE BLGGAR, 


THE BEGGAR. 
From the French. 


Not long since an old beggar, named James, was in 
the daily habit of placing himself at the principal gare 
ofachurck in Pars. His manners, tone and language, 
chowed that he had received an education far superior 
to that which is the ordinary lot of poverty. Under 
his rags, Which were worn with certain dignity, shone 
a still living recollection of a more elevated condition. 
‘his beggar also enjoyed great authority among the 
naupers belonging to the parish. kindness, his 
partiality in distributing alms among his fellow pau- 
pers, his zeal in appeasing their quarrels, had earned tor 
Yet hislife and mistortu- 
nes were a complete mystery to his most intimate 
comrades,as well as to the persons attached to the pa- 
rish. Every morning for twenty-five years, he regularly 
came and sat down atthe same place. People were so 
accustomed to see him there, that he made, as it were, 


tellow-beggars could relate the least particular of his 
life. 

Only one thing was known, James never set his foot 
in the church, and yet he was catholic. At tie time 
of the religious services, when the sacred dome re. 
sounded with hymns of devotion, when. the incense, 
ascending above the altar, with the vows of the faithful 
towards heaven, when the grave and melodious sound 
of the organ swelled the solemn chorus of the assem- 
bied christians, the beggar felt himself impelled to min- 
gle his prayers with those of the church; with an eager 
and contented eye, he contemplated frem without, the 
solemnity which the house of God presented. The 
sparkling reflection of the ligt through the gothic 
windows, the shade of the pillars, which had stood 
there for ages, like asymbol of the eternity of religion, 
the profound charm attached to the gloomy aspect of 
the caurch: every thing inspired the beggar with in- 
voluntary admiration. ‘Tears were sometimes per- 
ceived to trickle down his wyinkled face; some great 
hustortune, ar some profound remorse seemed to 
agitate his soul. Inthe primitive times ofthe church, | 
he might have heen taken for a great criminal eon- 
demned to banish himself from the assembly of the 
laithtul, and to pass, like a shade, through the midst of 
the ving, 

A clergyman repaired every day to that church to 
celebrate mass, Descended from one of the most an- 
ceit families in France, possessed of an immense for- 
tune, be found ajoy in bestowing abundant alms.—_ 
he beggar had become the object of a sort of aflec. | 
and every morning the Abbe Paulin de Saint: 
_~——, ecompanied with benevolent words his cha- 
"ty, which had become a daily income. 


The are panes did not appear at the usual hour. 
foe he desirous of not losing this opportu- 
and foun ‘y ‘i i sought the dwelling of the beggar, 
man lying sick on a couch. The 
kad the were smitten with the luxury 
which appeared in the furniture of that 
magniticent gold watch was suspended 

iserable bolster; two pictures, richly framed, 
vag crucifix in ivory of beautitul workmanship, 
ed chars ng the feet of the sick man; an antiqua- 
out books “4 gothic carvings, and among a few worn 
remainder a Ms mass book, with silver clagps; all the 
furniture ansounced frightful mise- 
and “at senice of the priest revived the old man, 
full of gratitude, the latter eried 


Abbe 
Ou 
then kind enough to remember 


| nesa, 1am he. The fatal sentence of death was passed 


replied M. Paulin, “a priest forgets 


none but the happy ones, I come to inquire whether 
you want any assistance.” 

“I want nothing,” answered the beggar, “my death 
is approaching; my conscience alone ts not quiet.” 

“Your conscience! have you any great fault to ex- 
plate?” 

“A crime, an enormous crime, a crime for which my 
whole life has been a crue{ and useless expiation; a 
crime, beyond pardon!” | 

“A crime beyoud pardon! there does not exist 
any! ‘The divine mercy is greater than all the crimes 
of man.” | 

“But acriminal, polluted with the most korrible 
crime, what has he to hope tor? Pardon? ‘There is 
none for me.” : 

“Yes, there is,” cricd out the priest with enthusiasm; 
“to doubt it would bea inore horrible blasphemy than 
your very crime itself. Religion stretches out her 
arms to repentance. James, if your repentance is sin- 
cere implore the divine goodness; it will ot abandon 
you. Make your confession.” 

Thereupon the priest uncovered himself, and after 
pronouncing the sublime words, which open to the 
penitent the gates of heaven, he listened to the beg- 

ar. 

: “The son of a poor farmer, honoured with the af 
fection ofa family of high rank, whose lands my fath- 
er cultivated, I was from my intancv welcomed at the 
castle of my masters. Destined to be a valet-de-cham- 
bre to the heir of the family, the education they gave 
me, my rapid progress in study, and the benevolence 
of my masters, changed my cundition; | was raised to 
the rank ofasecretary. I was just turned of twenty 
five years of age, when the revolution first broke out 
in France; my mind was easily seduced by reading the 
newspapers of that period; my ambition made me tired 
of my precarious situation. I conceived the project 
of abandoning for the camp the castle which had been 
the asylum of my youth. Had I followed that first 
impulse, ingratitude would have saved me from a 
crime! ‘The fury of the revolutionists soon spread 
through the provinces; my masters, fearing to be ar- 
rested in their castle, dismissed all their servants. A 
sum of money was realized in haste, and selecting from 
among their rich furniture a few articles, precious 
for family recollections, they went to Paris to seek 
an asylum in the crowd, and find repose in the ob 
scurity of their dwelling. I followed them, asa child 
of the house. ‘Terror reigned uncontrolled through- 
out France, and nobody knew the place of conceal- 
rnent of my masters. Inscribed on the list of erni-— 
gran's, confiscation had soon devour d their property; 
but it was nothing to them, for they were together, 
tranquil and unknown. Amimated by a lively faith 
in BOVE, they lived in the expectation ot better 
times. Vain hope! the only person who could reveal 
their retreat, and sna'ch them from their asylum, had 
the baseness to denounce them.— This informer is my- 
self. The father, the mother, iour daughters, angels in 
beauty and innocence, and a young boy, of ten years 
of age, were thrown together into a dungeon, and de- 
livered up to the horrors of captivity. ‘Their trial 
commenced. 

The most frivulous pretences were then sufficiect to 
condemn the innocent; yet the public accuser could 
hardly find one motive for prosecution against that 
noble and virtuous family. A man was found, who was 
the confident of their secrets and their most intimate 
thoughts; he magnified the most simple circumstances 
of their lives into guilt, and invented the frivolous 
crime ofconspiracy. This calumniator, this false wit- 


4 


upon the whole family, except the young son an unhap- 
py orphan, destined to weep the loss of all his kindred, 
and to eurse his assassin, if he ever knew him. Resign- 
ed, and finding consolation in their virtues, that unto:- 
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tunate family expected death in prison. A mistake 
toek pluce in che order of the executions. The day 
anpointed for theirs, passed over, aud if nobody had 


‘inedded with it, they would have escaped the scaf- 


tult, it teing the eve of the ninth of Thermidor. 

A man, impatient to enrich himself with thew sporls, 
repaired tothe revolutionery tribunal, caused the error 
to he rectified; his zeal was rewarded with a diploma 
vf eivisin. "he o:der for their execution was deliver- 
ed innaediately, and on that very evening the inghttal 
justice of these times hed its course. The wicked in- 
jonner, Lamhe. Atthe close of the day, by torch 
edit, the fatal cart transported that family to death!— 
‘rae father, with the impress of profound sorrow on 
lis brow, pressed in his arms his two youngest daugh- 
inermother a heroie and. christian-hke woman, 
did the sane with the two eldest; and all mingling 
‘heir recoLections, their tears and their hopes, were re- 
peanng the funeral prayers. ‘They did not even once 
viter the name of their assassin. Aad it was late, the 
execution. Latte accustomed to the -horrible work, 
the valet, on the way, begged the assistance of a pas- 
ser-by, "The latter consented to belp him in his iyue- 


tle funetion. ‘This man, is myself. The reward of 


so many crimes was a sum of three thousand frances in 
vold; and the precious articles, still deposited here 
ine are the wituesses of ny guilt. 


After Thad committed this erime, [tried to bury. 


the recollection of it in debauchery; the gold obtained 
by my infamous conduct was hardly spent, when re. 


-luorse took possession of my soul. No project, no en- 


erprise, no labour of mine, was crowned with sne- 
cess. [became poor and infirm. Charity allowed me 
a priviezed place at the gate of the church, where 
L have passed so many years. ‘The remembrance of 
my crime was overwhelming; so poignant, that, 
despairing of divine goodness, I never dared implore 
be consolation of religion, nor enter the church. The 
aims t received, yours especially, Mr. Abbe, aided me 
to hoard a sum equal to that I siole fram my former 
inasters: here itis. The objects of luxury which you 
reisuck in my room, this watch, this crucifix, this 
book, these veiled portraits, were taken from my vic- 
tims, Ob! how long and profound has my renentance 
been, but how powerless! M. Abbe, do you believe I 
sau hope pardou trom God?” | 

“My son,” replied the Abbe, “your crime, no doubt 
is frighttul: the cireumstances of it are atrocious. 
Orphans, who were deprived of their parents by the 
revolution, understand better than any one else, all 
the bitterness of the anguish suffered by your victims! 
A whole lite passed in tears, is not teo much for the 
exmation of such a crime. Yet the treasures. of 
divine mercy are immense. Relying on your reyven- 
tance, and ful! of confidence in the inexhaustable goou- 
ness of God, I think I can assure you of his pardon.” 

The priest then rose up. ‘The beggar, as if animated 
by a new lite, got out of bed and knelt down. ‘The 
Abbe Paulin de Saint C. was going to pronounce the 
powerful words which bind or loosen the sins of man, 
when the beggar cried out: 

“Father, wait! before | reccive God’s pardon, let me 
get rid ofthe fruit of my crimes. ‘Tuke these ob- 
jects, sell them, distribute the price to the poor.”— 


In his hasty movements, the beggar snatched away | 


the erape which covered the two pictures. “Behold!” 
said he—“behold the august images of my masters!” 
At the sight, the Abbe Paulin de Saint C. let these 
words escape:—“My father! my mother!” 
Immediately, the remembrance of that horrible cat- 
artrophe, the presence of the assassin, the sight of 
those objects, seized upon the soul of the priest, and 
yielding to an unexpected emotion, he fell upon a 
chair. His head leaning on his hands, he shed abund- 
ant tears; adeep wound had opened afresh in his heart. 
The beggur, overpowered, not daring to lift up his 


THE BETTER LAND. 


looks on the son of his masters, on the terrible and a>. 
gry judge, who owed him vengeance rather than par 
don, rolled himself at his feet, bedewed them with 
fears, and repeated ina tone of despair—"My masiey! 
mv master!” 

‘Phe priest endeavored, without looking at him, to 
check his grief. ‘The bagger cried out: | 

“Yes, Taman assassin, a monster, an infamous 
wretch! M. Abbe dispose of my lite! Whatmust I do 
to avente you?” 

“Avenge ine!” replied the priest, recalled to himsel/ 
by these words—“avenge me, unhappy man!” 

“Was 1 not then right in saying that my crime was 
beyond pardon? I knew it well, that rel:gion itself 
would repulse me. Repentance will avail nothing to 
a crinmal of so deep a dye; there is no forgiveness for 
ime—no more pardon—no forgiveness?” 

These last words, pronounced with a terrible ac. 
cent, reached to the soul of the priest, his mission and 
his dunes. The strugele between filial grief and the 
exercise of his sacred tunctions ceased immediately, 
Human weakness had for a moment claimed the tears 
ot the saddened son. Religion then stirred the soul of 
the servant of Gon. The priest took hold of the cru. 
cifix, his paternal inheritance, which had fallen into 
the hands of this unhappy ian, and presenting it to 
the beggar, he said, in the strong accents of emotion: 

“Christian, is your repentance sincere!” 

Yes,” 

“fs your crime the object of profuund horror?” 

“Our Gon, immolated on this cross by men, grants 
you pardon! Finish your confession.” 

Then the priest, with one hand uplifted over the beg- 

ar, holding in the other the sign of our recemption, 
fede the divine mercy descend on the assassin of his 
whoie family! 

With his face against the earth, the beggar remain- 
immovable at the priest’s feet. The latter stretched out 
his hand to raise fies up—he was no moie!—N. Y. 
Mirror. 

THE BETTER LAND. 


BY MRS, HEMANS. 


“I hear thee speak of the better land, 

Thou calleet its children a happy band; 

Mothers! oh where is that radiant shore? 

Spall we seck it, and weep no more! 

Is it where the tlower of the orange blows, 
ire fi le boughs: 

And the fire flies glance through the myrtle boughs: 

—Not there, not there, my child? 


“Ts it where the feathery palm trees rise, 

And the date grows ripe under sunny skies: 
Or, midst the green Islands of glittering seas, 
Wheie tragrani forests perfume the breeze. 
And strange, bright birds, on their starry wines, 
Bear the rich hues of all glorious things? 
—“Not there, not there, my child?” 


“Ts it far away, in some region old, : 
Where the rivers wander o’er sands of gold?— 
Where the burning rays of the ruby shine, 
And diamonds light up the secret mine, ad? 
And the pear! gleams forth from the coral stra 
Is it there, sweet mother, that better land: 
—Not there, not there, my child!” 


“Eye hath not seen it, my gente boys, 
Far hath not heard its deep songs of Joy: 
Dreams cannot picture a world so fa'r--- 
Sorrows and death may not enter there: 

Time doth not breathe on its fadeless spotty 
Kar beyoud the clouds and beyond the tom), 
— J: is there, it isthere, my child!” 
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and it shall be given thee.” 


THE SOUL IN PURGATORY. 


From Bulwer’s New Work, the Pilgrims ofthe Rhine. 
THE SOUL IN PURGATORY ; 


OR, LOVE STRONGER THAN DEATII. 


The angels strung their harps in Heaven, and their 
music went up like astream of odours to te pavilions 
of the Most High. But the harp. of Seralim was 
sweeter than that of his fellows, and the voice of the 
Invisible One (for the angels themselves know not 
the glories of Jehovah—only far in the depths ol Hea- 
ven, they see one Unsleeping Eye watching fur. ever 
over creation) was heard, saying, | 

“Ask a gift for the love that burns upon thy song, 


And Seralim answered— 

“There are inthat place which men call Purgatory, 
and which is the escape from Hell, but the paintul 
Porch of Heaven, many souls that adore ‘Thee, and 
yet are punished justly for their sins: grant me the 
boon to visit them ‘at timas, and solace their suffering 
by the hymns of the harp that is consecrated to ‘Theet”’ 
‘And the voice answered 

“Thy prayer is heard, oh gentlest of the angels} and 
it seems good to him who chastises, but from love.— 
Go! Thou hast thy will.” | 

Then the ange! sanz the praises of Gop, and when 
the song was done, he rose from his azure throne at 
the righthand of Gabriel, and spreading his rainbow 
wings, he flew to that melancholy orb which, nearest 
to earth, echoes with the shrieks of souls, that by tor- 
ture become pure. ‘Chere the unhappy ones see from 
alar the bright courts they are herea!ter to obtain, and 
the shapes of glorious beings, who, fresh from the 
Fountains of Immortality, walk amid the gardens of 
Paradise, and fecl that their happiness hath no mor- 
row; and this thought consoles amid their torments, 
= gage the true difference between Purgatory and 

ell, 

Then the angel folded his wings, and entering the 
crystal gates, sat down upon a blasted rock, and struck 
his divine lyre, and a peace tell over the wretched; the 
demon ceased to torture, and the victim to wail. 
sleep to the mourners of earth was the song of the an- 


gel to the souls of the purifying star, one only voice | 


amid the general stillness seemed not lulled by the an- 
Bey; It was the voice of a woman, and it continued to 
cry out with a sharp ery— 
He, Adenheim—Adenheim, mourn not for the 
be 

_the angel struck chord after chord, till his most 
ssitul melodies were exhausted, but still the sweetest 
harp of the angel choir, cried out— 3 
ties Adenheim—Adenheim, mourn not fur the 
_ Then Seralim’s interest was aroused, and approach- 
ng the spot whence the voice came, he saw the spirit 
Cra young and beautiful girl chained to a rock, and 
the demons lying idly by. And Seralim said to the de- 
mons, ‘Doth the song lull ye thus to rest?” 

they ‘Her care for another isbitterer 
than all our torments: therefore are we idle. 

Phen the angel approached the spirit, and said, in a 
oice which stilled her ery—for in what state do we 
when empathy? ‘Wherefore, oh daughter of earth, 
thou with the same plaintive wail?. 
iy cone oth the harp that soothes the most guilty of 

(vopanions fail in its melody with thee?? 

tue ‘mote then o on earth lov ed God’s crea- 
ibe vy od; therefore is she thus justly sen- 
al how that my poor Adenheim moums 
5 and the thought of his sorrow is 
fot erabie to me than all the demons can in- 


‘And how 


| love Adenheim ever bore to Ida. Was it my fault it 


kuow ” ask 
cd the ie est thou that he laments thee?’ ask- 


‘Because [ know with what agony I should have 
mourned for him, replied the spint, simply. 

‘The Divine nature of the angel was tonched; for 
love is the nature of the sons of heaven. ‘And low,’ 
said he, ‘can 1 ininister to thy sorrow?’ 

A transportseemed to agitate the spirit, and she lift. 
ed up her mist-like and impaloable arms, and eri: d: 

‘Give me—oh, give me to return to earth but for 
one little hour, that lL may visit my Adenhetn; and 
that, concealing from him omy present sufferings, L 
may comfort him in bis own.’ | 

‘Alas? said the angel, turning away his eyes, for 
angels may not weep in the sight of others, ‘I could, 
indeed, grant thee this boon, but thou knowest no: 
the penalty. For the souls in Puragtory may return 
to Earth, but heavy is the sentence that awaits their 
return. Ina word, for one hour on earth, thou must 
add a thousand years to the tortures of thy confine- 
ment here!’ 

‘Is that all!’ cried the epirit; ‘willingly, then, will ft 
brave the doom. ‘Ah, surely they love not in beaver, 
or thou wouldst know, oh Celestial Visitant, t 


one 


hat one 
hour of consolation to the one we love is worth a thou- 
sand thousand ages of torture to ourselves!—Let me 
comfort and convince my Adenheim; no inatter what 
becomes of me.’ 

Then the anyel looked on high, and he saw in far 
distant regions, which in that ord none else could dis- 
cern, the rays. that parted from the all-guarding Eye ; 
and heard the Voice of the Brernal One, bidding hin 
act as his pity whispered. He looked on the spint, 
and her shadowy arms stretched pleadingly towarcs 
him: he uttered the word that looses the bars of the 
gate of Purgatory; and lo, the spirit had re-entered 
the human world. | 

It was night in the halls of the Lord of Adenheim ; 
and he sat at the head of his glittering board; loud 
and long was the laugh, and merry the jest thatechs- 
ed round; and the Jaugh and jest of the Lord of Aden- 
heim were louder and merrier than all. | 

And by his right side sat a beautiful lady: and ever 
and anon he tuned trom others to whisper soft vows 
in her ear. : 

‘And oh,’ said the bright dame of Falkenbery, ‘ihy 
words what ladye can believe; didst thou not utter 
the same oaths and promise the same love to Ida, the 
fair daughter of Loden; and now but three little 
months have closed upon her grave!” 

“By my halidom, quoth the young Lord of Aden. 
heim, ‘thou dost thy beauty sarialicus injustice.— 
Ida: Nay, thou mockest me; J love the daughter of 
Loden! why, how then should I be worthy thee? A 
few gay words, a few passing smiles—behold all the 


the poor fool misconstrued such common courtesy - 
Nay, dearest lady, this heart is virgin to thee.” 


“And what!” said the lady of falkenberz, as she 
suffered the arm of Adenheim to encircle her slender 
waist, ‘didst thou not grieve for her loss?” 

“Why, verily, yes, for the first week; but in thy 
bright eyes I found ready consolation,’ 

At this moment the Lord of Adenheim thought he 
heard a deep sigh behind him: he turned, but saw 
nothing, save a slight mist that gradually faded away, 
and vanished inthe distance. Where was the neces, 
sity for Ida to reveal herselt? 

“And thou didst not, then, do thine errand to thy 
lovei?” said Seralim, as the spirit of the wronged Ida 
returned to Purgatory. 

“Did the demons recommence their torture, 
poor Ida’s answer. 

“And was it for this that thou hast added a thousand 
years to thy doom?” 

“Alas,” answered |da, “after the single hour J] have 
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endured on carih, there seems to be but little terrible 
ina thousand fresh years ot Purgatory!”* 

“W nat! isthe story ended?” asked Gertrude. 

Yes,” . 

“Nay, surely the thoauand years wére not added to 
poor Ida’s doom} and Seralim bore hér back with 
him to heaven?’ 

The legend saith no more. The writer was con, 
tented tu show us the perpetuity of woman’s love—” 

“And its reward,” added Vain. 

“It was not 1 who drew that last conclusion; Al. 
bert,” whispered Gertrude. 


From the Atlds and Constellati¢n. 


COL. BOONE; THE BACKWOODSMAN. 

Who has not heard of Daniel Boon, the free and 
fearless hunter of the western wilds, and the phtriarch 
of Backwoods Rovers? A name identified with the 
history of Kentucky, and with the founders and bene- 
factors of our great Republic? A name that shall live 
through all time and in évery porticn of the globe} in 
history, in sculpture; in éloquence and in song, and 
what is still enduring, the hearts of his coun. 


him, “interspersed with incidents in the early annels 
ofthe country,” from which we make a selectioii that 
will not fail to interest our readers. 

Boon was born near Philadelphia, in 1746, and was 
at the time referred to in our extract, at dbout his ma- 
jority. We must here premise that Boone’s father with 
his tamily had removed from Pennsylvania, and after 
travelling “o'er the hills and far away” for many a 
weary mile, they at length located themselves (about 
1765) in an unbroken forest at no great distance from 
the eastern slope of the Alleganies, in the vallies. of 
which game was abundant, affording theembryo Lea- 
ther Stocking, Trapper, and Scout, a fine opportunit 
for indulging those pecul ar habits, and for the devel. 
Opement ot that roaming, restless disposition so char- 
acteristic of his descendents and of a large portion of 
the denizens of fend, 

Our 6f the Tribune speaking of 
Yoimg Boone, says, “at an early age we find him 
roaming the vast forest at the south and west; now 
hunting deer and other game for subsistence; now 
aresetion in bloady conflict with a panther, a bear or 
a wolf;now watching in his rudecabin in momentary 
expectation of being attacked by the hostile red men 
with whom he is surrounded; now a captive af the 
merciless savage; and now bound to the stake with 
the bloody tomahawk raised aver his head. Yet he 
appears, with gall their dangers and privations, to have 
preferred the sulitudes of the forests to the qpen eoun- 
try with the camforts and luxuries of civilized lite ; far 
no saoner do se find that other emigrants are gather. 
ing around the spot where he has located himself— 
that the smiqke of other calins is mingling with that 
of his own, and that his clearing is to be extended b; 
the hands of other adventures, then we sce him with 
his rifle upon his shoulder departing for the st.ll untrod- 
den depths of the forest.” 

Many adventures of the chivalrous backwoodsman 

re here depicted in Mr, F'lint's happiest style, and 

will serve occasionally to give variety to our columns; 
we this wepk present Boong's encounter with his wife 
when “shining a deor;” after first giving some ac; 
count of his local habitation, the country, &c. which 
is in fine keeping with the gingular character af the 
enterprising emigrants, 

The country was well stacked with all kinds of 

* This story is principally borrowed from a foreign 
soil. It seemed to the author worthy of being trans- 
serred to an English one, although he fears that much 
efits singular beanty in the original has been lost by 
the way, : 


COLONEL BOONE: 


unting. These forests had, moreover, the charms of 
novelty j and the game had not learned to fear the 
rifles of the new settlers It need hardly be added that 
the spirit of Boone exulted in this hunter's new no. 
radise: The father and the other suns settled dowy 
} quietly to the severe labour of making a farm, assiy. 
ing to Daniel the occupation of his rifle,.as aware ;: 
was the only one he could be induced to follow: ane 
probably trom the experi¢nce, that in this way he 
could contribute more effectually to the establishinen?: 
| thetn either of in the pursuits ofhushandry, 
| An éxtensive farm was sun opened, The table wae 
always amply supplie@? witly vénison, and was the seas 
of antple and unostentdtious hospitality. The péltre: 
of the young hunter yiéted all the money which 
such an establishment reqhired, and the intérval be: 
tween fhis removal and the coming age of young 
Boone, was one of health, plenty, and privacy: c 


the pressure of that evil which Buone always consid. 
ered the greatest annoyance of life. ‘The report of hig 


| family’s prosperity had gone abroad. The young hun: 
trymen!” Mr. Flint has lately issued his biography of | 


ter’s taméin ms positiong attracted other émigrants to 
come and ffx themselves in the vicinity. ‘The smoke 
of néw cabins dnd clearings went upto the sky; The 
baying of other dogs, and the crdsh of distant falling 
trees began to be lieard; and painful presentiments al: 
ready filled the bosoni of young Boone, that this abode 
would shortly be more pressed upon the one he hac 
left. He was contoelled, however, to admit, that if 
such an. order of things bring disadvantages, it has 
algo its benefits, 

A thriving farmer by tlic name of Bryan, had settled 
at 10 great distance from Bvone, by whose establisi- 
ment the young hunnter, now at the period of lite 
when other thoughts than those of the chase of wild 
gaine are sometimes apt to cross the mind, was ac- 
customed to pass. 


This farmer had chosen a most beautiful spot for ys 
residence, The farm oceupied a space of same aua- 
dred acres on a gentle eminence, ciested with yel- 
low poplar and laurels. Around it rolled a mountain 
stream. So beautiful was the position, so many its atl. 
vantages, that young Boone used to often pause in ad. 
miration, on his way to the deeper woods beyond the 
verge of human habitation. Who can say that the 
same dreary thoughts that inspired the pen of the clo. 
quent Rousseau, did not occupy the mind of the youns 
huntor, as he passed this rural abode? We hope we 
shall not be suspected of a wish ta offer a tale ot et 
mance, as we relate, how the mighty hunter of wild 
beasts and men wag himself subbued, and that by the 
mosttimid and gentle of beings. We put dawn the 
facts as we find them recorded, and our conscien¢e is 
quieted, by finding them perfectly natural to the time, 

lage and circumstances, 

Young Boone was ane engaged in a fire 
with a young friend, ‘Their course led them oe h 
deeply timbered bottom that skirted the stream W ven 
wound round this pleasant plantation, That the at 
may have a> idea of what sort of pursuit it Was i 
young Boon: was engaged in, during an evel” 
cisive of his future we present a brict 
ofa night fire hunt, ‘I'wo persons a 
to it, The horgeman that preendes, bears 
shoulder what is called a fire pan, of blazing pn sa 
which cast a bright and flickering glare tar th ce 
the farest. The second follows at some a. 
with his rifle prepared for action, No speciac ‘lin the 
impressive than this pair of hunters, thus st - his 
fureat ina glare. The deer reposing 
thicket, is awakened by the approaching 
and instead of flying from the portentous 97) is aa 
mains stupidly gazing upon it, as 


charm the 
‘spot, The animal is betrayed to its doom YY © 


es and affurded fine range both for pasture 4n/ 


But meanwhile this settlement began to experience - 
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orarrested by a palpitation, and strange teclings with. 


TO 


gleaming of its fixed and innocent eyes. The cruel 
mode of securing a fatal shot is called in hunter’s 
phrase, shining the eyes. 

The two young men reached a corner of the farm- 
ers field at anearly hour in the evening. Young 
Boone gave the customary signal to his mounted com- 
panion preceding him, to stop, an indication that he 
had shined the of adeer. Boone dismounted, 
and fastened his horse to a tree. Ascertaming that 
his rifte was in order, he advanced cautiously behind a 
covert of bushes, to reach the nght distance for a shot. 
The deer is remarkable for the beauty of its eye when 
thusstned. The mild brilliance of the two orbs was 
distinctly visible. Whether warned by a presenitment, 


in, at noting a new expression, in the blue and dewy 
lights that — to his heart, we say not. But the 
unerring rif 
had fled. Something whispered him it was not adeer; 
and yet the fleet step, as the game bounded away, 
might easily be mistaken for that of the light-footed 
animal. A second thought impelled him to pursue 
the rapidly retreating game; and he sprang away in 
the direction of the sound, leaving his companion to 
occupy himself as he might. ‘The fugitive hadthe ad- 
vantage of a considerable advance of him, and ap. 
parently a better knowledge of the localities of the 
place. But the hunter was perfect in all his field ex- 
ercises, and scarcely less fleet footed than a deer; and 
he gained rapidly on the. object of his pursuit. which 
advanced a little parallel with the ticld fenee, and 
then, as if eadawed with the utmost accomplishment 
of gymnastics, cleared the fence ata leap. ‘Ihe hun- 
ter, embarrassed with his rifle and accoutrements, 
was driven to the slow and humiliating expedient of 
climbing it. But an outline of the form of the fogi- 
live, fleeting through the shades in the direction of the 
house, assured him that he had mistaken the species 
of game. His heart throbbed from a hundred sensa- 
tions ;and among them an apprehension of the conse- 
quences that would have resulted from discharging 
his rifle, when he had first shined those hquid blue’ 
eyes, Seeing that the flect game made straight in the 
direction of the house, he said to himself. “I will see 
the pet deer in its lair,” and he directed his steps to 
the same place. Halt a score of dogs opened their 
tking upon him, as he approached the house, and ad- 
Vertised the master that a stranger was approaching. 
Having hushed the dogs, and learned the name of his 
Visitant, he introduced him to his family as the son of 
their neighbour, Boone. | 

Searce had the first words of introduction been ut- | 
tered before the opposite door opened; and a boy ap- | 
parently seven, and-a girl of sixteen rushed in, panting 
tor breath and in seeming aftright. 

Sister went down to the river, and a painter chas- 
her, and she is almost scared to death,” exclaimed 
ks The rnddy, flaxen-haired girl stood full in | 
ew ae errible pursuer, leaning upon his rifle, and 
rutveying her with the most eager admiration. “Re- 
ia this is young Boone, son of our neighbour,” 

introduction. Both were young, 

ned ie unter felt that eyes of the deer had 
remem as his nfle shot had even 
eer icket. She, too, when she 
yet. penile onan, bold forehead ; clear, keen, and 
the visible a pe eye—the firm front, and 
decision and lvarlessness of the 
distintly interrupted a look which | said as 
sien ” ‘s can say it, how terrible it would 
t) have Dave fired!” she can hardly be supposed 


be wonton him with indifference, Nor can it 


gained the heart of Rebecca Bryan. In a word, he 


e, and a rustling told him that the game } 


| ered at that she saw in him her beau ideal of 
36* 


excellence and beauty. The inhabitants of cities, who 
live in mansions, and read novels stored with unreal 
ictures of life and the heart, are apt to imagine that 
ove, with all its golden illusion, is reserved exclusive- 
ly for them. It is a most egregious mistake. A 
model of ideal beauty and perfection is woven in al- 
most every youthful heart, of the brightest and most 
brilliant threads that compose the web of existence. 
it may not be said that this forest maiden was deeply 
and foolishly smitten at first sight. All reasonable 
time and space were granted to the claims of maidenly 
modesty. As for Boone, he was incurably wounded 
by her, whose eyes he had shined, and as he was re- 
markable for the backwoods attribute of never being 
beaten out of his track he ceased not to woo, until he 


courted her successfully, and they were married. 


From the Philadelphia Gazette. 
TO —. 
Whilst my poor bark its stormy way 
O’er lite’s dark sea is wending, 
Without ene star’s euliv’ning ray, 
Its gloomy course befriending; 

Ly adverse currents often swept; 
Far trom the course its steering, 
Thy meurry o’er my soul has crept, 

Its drooping sadness cheering. 


*Tis thus when struggling on his way, 
’Midst billows’ wild commotion, 

The sailor spies that welcome ray, 
Jome beaming o’er the ocean; 

From where remoyed by howling storm, 
And braving every danger, 

The light-house rears its neble forni, 
‘To guide the wearied stranger. 


Yes, thus, when sorrows dark and wid, 
Within my breast are striving, 

And my worn soul of peace beguil’d, 
Has scarce a hope surviving, 

Thy memory like the light-house beam, 
Can break the dreary sadness, 

And o’er its darkness shed a gleam, 


That lights it up to gladness: AKIOSTO. 
STANZA. 


My hopes are like the azure clouds, 
Enveloped in the evening sky, 
Rapt in terror’s darkest shroud, 
Aud showered on the earth to die; 
Yet morning calls the clouds away, 
And evening’s darkest mists shall tlee,— 
But in sorrow’s dark array, : 
Who shali drop a tear for me? 


Mvy hopes are like the fragile bark, 
Whom terror’s raging billows save, 
But without the beacon’s mark, 
To guide it o’ey the roarnng wave ; 
But ah, when oceans storrn’s have sped, 
Others bark shall stem the sea, 
But when every hope is fled, 
Who shal! drop a tear for me? 


My hopes are like the witching dream, 
Fashioned on the feverish bed, 

Ere morning seuds its cheering beain, 
Its visions aud its scenes are fled; 

Yet life may view an other morn, 
And dreams shail other visions scc,— 
Rut when every hope }s gone, 

Who shall droo a tear for me? 
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A SCENE IN VIRGINIA—JUGGLERS. 


A SCENE IN VIRGINIA. 
~ On a lovely morning towards the close of Spring, I 
found myself in a beautiful part of the Great Valley of 
Virginia.—Spurred on by impatience, I beheld the sun 
rising in splendor and changing the blue tints on the 
tops of the lofty Alleghany mountains into streaks of 
the purest gold, and nature seemed to smile in the 
freshness of beauty. A ride of about fifteen miles, and 
a pleasant woodland ramble of about two, brought 
myself and companion to the great Natural Bridze. 

Although I had heen anxiously looking forward to 
this time, and my mind had been considerably excited 
_ by expectation, yet was not altogether prepared for 
~ the visit. ‘This great work of nature is considered by 
many asthe second great curiosity in our country, 
Niagara falls being the first. Ido not expect to con- 
vey a very correct idea of this bridge, for no descrip- 
tion can do this. 

The natural bridge is entirely the work of God. It 
js of solid limestone, and connects two large moun. 
tains together by a most beautiful arch, over which 
there is a great wagun road. Its length from one 
mnountain tu the other is nearly 80 feet, its width about 
35, its thickness about 45, and its perpendicular height 
over the water is not far from 220 feet. A few bushes 
grow on itstop by which a traveller may hold himself 
as he looks over. On each aide of the stream, and 
near the bridge, are rocks projecting ten or fifteen 


feet over the water, and from 200 to 300 from its sur-. 


face, all of limestone. The visitor cannot give so good 
a description of the bridge as_ he can of his feelings at 
the time. He sofily creeps out ona shaggy projecting 
rock, and looking dvwna chasm of trom 40 to 60 feet 
wide, he sees nearly 300 feet below a wild stream foam- 
ing and dashing against the rocks beneath, as if terri- 
fied at rocks above. ‘I'he stream is called Cedar Creek. 
‘The visitor here sees trees of 70 feet under the arch, 
and yet to look down upon them, they appear like 
bushes of perhaps two or three feet in height. I saw 
several birds tty under the arch and they looked like 
insects. I threw astone down and counted thirty 
four before it reached the water. All hear of heights 
and depths, but they here see what is high and feel it 
to be deep. The awful rocks present their everlast- 
ing butments, the water murmurs and foams far be- 
low, and the two mountains rear their proud heads on 
each side, separated by a channel of sublimity. ‘l'hose 
who view the sun, the moon and the stars, and _ al- 
low that none but God could make them, will here 
be impressed that none but Almighty God could build 
a bridue like this. 3 

‘lhe view otf the bridge below, is as pleasing as the 
top isawtul.---'The arch trom beneath would seem to 
be about two feet in thickness. Some idea of the dis. 
tance trom the top to the bottom may be formed from 
the fact, that as stood on the bridge and my compan- 
ions beneath, neither ot us could speak with sufficent 
loudness to be heard by the other. A man from either 
view does nolappear more than four or five inches in 
heighth. 


place where vis.tors have often taken the pains to en- 
vrave their names upon the rock. Here Washington 
climbed twenty-iive feet and carved bis own name, 
where it sull remains. Sume wishing to immortalize 
their names have engraved them deep and large, while 
others nave tried tu clunb up and insert them high in 
the book of tame. 

A tew years since, young man, being ambitious to 
ace lis name above all others, came very near losing 
lite ithe attemor. After much fatigue he climbed 
up as hish as possible, but found that the person who 
had oecuvie i nis place, was taller than himself and 
coasequenily had piaced hisname above his reach, but 


As we stood under the beautiful arch we saw the 


for hishands and fect. With much patience and diff. 
culty, he worked his way upwards, and succeeded jy 
carving his name higher than the most ambitious had 
done before him. Hecould now triumph, but his ¢y;. 
umph was short, for he was placed in ‘such a situation 
that it was impossible to descend unless he fell upon 
the rugged rocks beneath him. 

There was no house near, trom whence his com. 
panions could get assistance. He conld not long re. 
main in that condition, and, what was worse, his trends 
were too munch frightened to do any thing tor his re. 
lief. ‘They looked upon him as already dead, expect. 
ing every moment to se him precipitated upon the 
rocks below and dashed to pieces. Not so with him. 
sell. He determined to ascend. Accordingly he 
plies himself with his knite, cutting places for his hands 
and feet, and gradually ascending with incredible ‘a. 
bor. He exerts every muscle. [Tis life was at stake, 
and all the terrors of death rose before him. He dared 
not look downwards, lest his head should become diz. 
zy; 2nd perhaps on this circumstance his life depeud. 


ed. His companions stood on the top of the 
rock exhorting and encouraging him. His 


strength was almost exhausted: but a bare pos. 
sibility of saving his life still remained, and hope, the 
last trend of the distressed, had not forsaken him. 
His course upwards was rather obliquely than perpen. 
dicular. His most critical moment had now arrived. 
He had ascended considerably more than 200 fee, 
and had still farther to rise, when he telt himself fast 
growing weak. He thought of his friends and all 
earthly joys, and he could not lexve them. He thought 
of the grave and dared net meet it. He now made 
his last effort and succeeded. He had cut his way 
not far from 200 feet from the water, in a centre ai- 
most perpendicular; and in litle less than two hours 
his anxious companions reached him a pole from the 
top and drew himup. ‘They received him with shouts 
of joy; but he hinaelf was completely exhausted. He § 
immediately fainted away on reaching the spot, and it. | 
was some time before he recovered. | : 


It was interesting to see the path up these awiul cf 
rocks, and to follow in imagination this boid youth as in 
he thus saved his life. His name stands above all the | W. 
rest, a monument of hardihood, of rashness, and of folly. | v7; 

We stayed around this seat of grandeur four hours a 
but from my own feelings, J should not have suppose Wi 
over half an hour. There is a little cottage near lately 
built; here we were desired to write our names a3 Vis- § 00 
tors to the bridge, ina large book kept for this 
pose. ‘I'wo large volumes were nearly filled already. @ in 
Having immortalized our names by enrolling them in Sct 
this book, we slowly and silently returned to ow ali 
horses, wondering at this great work of nature, al “ 
we could not but be filled with astonishment at the ¢ 
amazing power of him who can_ clothe 
wonder and terror, or throw around his works 4 mal | 
the of sublimity. | had 

JUGGLERS. 
From anarticle on the “Autobiography of the ‘“ Peri 


peror Jahagueuir,” in the Quarteriy Review. a 
The author makes a characteristic transition 
the grave subject on which he had been just cBat- 
to. an account of the feasts of some Bengal 
which cannot, he thinks, but be considered ah decd 
most surprising circumstances of the 
scription of the operations of these men, 15, a aa 
in itself by no means unworthy of attention, Int oat 
as it shows the degree of perfection to whicht rd nd 
ried their various contrivances for decetving 
perial court. Jahaugueir was so struck shat ha 
ishment at the wonders which they wrought, ; 


ascribes them without hesitation to super | 


he was not thusto be discouraged. Heopensa large 


jackuife, and in the soft limestone began to cut places 


uc 
power. The jugglers were tirst desired t0 
upon the spot, from the seed, ten mulberry 
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EARLY FRUGALITY—LORD BYRON’S LINES. 


They immediatsly sowed in separate places seed in 
the ground, and in a few minutes after a mulber 

ant was seen springing from each of the seeds, eac 
plant, as it rose in the air, shooting for the leaves and 
branches, and yielding excellent fruit! In the same 
manner, and by a similar magical procees, apple trees, 
mangoes, fig trees, almond and _ walnut trees were 
created, all producing fruit, which Jahaugueir assures 
ns was exquiste to the taste. ‘This, however, he ob- 
serves was nut all:— | 

“Before the trees were removed, there appeared 
among the foliage birds of such surprising beauty, in 
colourand shape, and melody of song,as the world 
never saw before. At the close of the operation, the 
foliage, as in autumn, was seen to put on its variegated 
tints, and the trees gradually disappeared into the earth 


from which they had been made to spring. 


Major Price states, that he has himself witnessed 
similar operations on the’ western side of India, but 
that a sheet was employed to cover the process. “I 
have however,” he adds “no conception of the means 
by which they were accomplished, unless the jugglers 
had the trees about them, in every state, from the seed- 
ing to the fruit.” 

The reader will be amused with the Emperor’s nar- 
rative of some more of these “specious miracles.” 

“One night, and in the very middle of the night, when 
half this globe was wrapped in darkness, one of these 
seven men stripped himself, almost naked, and having 
sun himself swiftly round several times, he took a sheet 
with which he covered himself, and beneath the sheet 
drew outa resplendent mirror, by the radiance of which 
a light so powerful was produced, as to have illumina- 
ted the hemisphere to an incredible distance round; to 
such a distance indeed, that we have the attestation of 
travellers to the fact, who declared, that on a particu- 
lar night, the same night on which the exhibition touk 
piace, and at the distance of ten days’ journey, they saw 
tie atmosphere so powerfully illuminated as to exceed 
the brightness of the brightest day they had ever seen. 

hey placed in my presence a large seething pot or 
chaldron, and filling it partly with water, they threw 
into it eight of the smaller mauns ofirick of rice; when 
without the smallest spark of fire, the chaldron forth- 


with began to boil; in alittle time they took off the lid, | 


and drew from it nearly a hundred platters tull, each 
with a stewed fowl at top!” 

But these feats of skill fall into insignificance when 
compared with the following extraordinary process:— 
_ They produced a man whom they divided limb from 
mb, actually severing his head from his body. ‘They 
‘cattered these mutilated members along the ground, 
aud in this state they lay for some time. ‘hey then 
sxicided a sheet or curtain over the spot, and one of 

© men putting himself under the sheet, in a few min- 
ues came trom below, followed by the individual sup- 
bosed to have been cut into joints, in perfect health and 
condition, and one might have safely sworn that he 
Ml hever received a wound or injury whatever. 

‘Ais trek we can easily understand to have been 
1 te by means not unlike those which are resor- 
ourstage, whenever it becoines necessary 
ime, and quarter pantaloon in the pantom- 
Sor i it be true, as Jahanguer relates, that his jug- 
a moment covered a pond witha mantle 
chine sh bien strong to bear an elephant, the ma- 
rom Eagland to India some time ago for 
‘a age must have been no novelty m that coun- 

should much hke to know Sir David Brew- 
rouse tc with respect to the following, which 
en optical deceptions, and in which we 
similarity to some of the stories so 
gion >) Cleared up in the “Letters on Natural Ma- 


lige? caused two tents to be set up, the one at a 
nee ofa bow shot from the other, the doors or 


‘and before our eyes set them to fight in the manner lL 


arrows, to the last ofall, which striking the sheaf, sus- 


rious manner above described. This I may venture to 


entrances being placed exactly opposite: they raised 
the tent walls all around, and desired that it might be 

articularly observedythat they were entirely empty. 
Irhen, fixing the tent walls to the ground, two of the 
seven men entered, one into each tent, none of the 
other men entering either ofthe tents. ‘Thus prepa- 
red, they said they would undertake to bring ont of 
the tents any animal we chose to mention, whether bird 
or beast, and set them in conflict with each other. 
Khaunse-Jahaun, with a smile of incredulity, require: 
them to show usa batt!e between two ostriches. Ina 
few minutes two ostriches of the largest size issued, one 
trom either tent, and attacked each other with such 
fury that the blood was seen streaming from their 
heads; they were at the same time so equally matched, 
that neither could get the better of the other, and they 
were therelore seperated by the men, and conveyed 
within the tents. In short they continued to produce 
from either tent whatever animal we chose to name 


have attempted to describe; and although I have ex- 
erted my utmostinvention to discover the secret of 
the contrivance, it has been entirely without success. 

“They were furnished with a bow and about fifty 
steel-pointed arrows. One of the seven men took the 
bow in hand, and shooting the arrow into the air, the 
shaft stood fixed at a considerable height; he shot a 
second arrow, which flew straight to the first, to which 
it became attached, and so with one of the remaining 


pended in the air, the whole immediately broke a- 
sunder, and came at once to the earth. 

“They procured a chain 50 cubitsin length, and in 
my presence threw one end of it towards the sky, 
nit $k it remained, as if fastened to some hinge in the 
air. A dog was then brought forward and being place: 
at th e]owerend of the chain, ngs ran up and 
reaching the other end immediately disappeared in 
the air. In the same manner a hog, a panther, a lion 
and a tiger, were alternately sent up the chain and ail 
equally disappeared at the upper end of the chain. 

At last they took down the chain, and put it into a 
bag, no one even discovering in what way the different 
animals were made to vanish into the air in the myste- 


affirm was beyond measure strange and surprising ” 


Earty Frucauity.—lIn early childhood lay 
the foundation of poverty or riches, in the habits you 
give your children. ‘l‘each themto save everything,— 
not for their own use, for that would make them self- 
ish—but for some use. Teach them to share every- 
thing with their playmates; but never allow them to 
destroy anything. I once visited a family where the 
most exact economy was observed; yet nothing was 
mean or uncomfortable. It is the character of true 
economy to be as comfortable with a little, as others 
can be with much. In this family, when the father 
brought home a package, the older children would, ot 
their own accord, put away the paper and twine neat- 
ly, instead of throwing them in the fire, or tearing, 
5, to pieces. Ifthe little ones wanted a piece ot 
twine to play scratch-cradle, or spin a top, there it 
was in readiness; aud when they.threw it upon the 
floor, the elder children had no need to be told to put 
it again in its place—From the Frugal Housewife. 


Lord Byron’s Lines, found in his Bibles 


Within this awful volume lies 

The mystery of mysteries. 

Oh! happiest they of human race, 
‘To whom cur God has given grace 
To hear, to read, to fear, to pray, 
To lift the latch, and force the way ; 
But better had they ne’er been born, 
Who read to doubt, or read to scorn. 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


“THE DeviL To pay.”—This phrase doubtless origin- 
ated in a printing office, on some Saturday night’s set- 
tlement of weekly wages. “John,” says the publisher 
to the book keeper, “how stands the cash account?” 
—‘Small balance on hand sir.”"—"Let’s see,” rejoins 
the publisher, “how far will that go towards satisfying 
the hands?” John begins to figure---arithmetically: so 
much due to Potkins---so much to Typus---so much to 
Grubble--- and so on, through a dozen dittos. The 

blisher stands aghast. “Here isnot money enough 

y ajug full."°—*No sir---and besides, there is the devi 
to pay.”--- Nantucket Inq. 

Lerr-HANDED Piea—aA prisoner at the bar ot the 

Mayor’s Court, Philacelphia, being called on to plead 
an indictment for larceny, was told by the clerk to 
hold uphis right hand. The man immediately held 
oP his left hand. ‘Hold up your right hand,’ said the 

erk. ‘Please your Honour,’ said the culprit, still 
keeping his left hand up, ‘Please your Honour, I am 
left handed.’ 


Jokes upon Lawrers.—The English papers state 
that a certain member ofthe bar, remarkable for his 
red face and irritable temperament, goes by the ap- 
propriate name of the “red precipitate.” A better joke 
than this however has been cominitted at the expense 
of one of the gentlemen of the long robe remarkable 
for his high stature and at the same time vacant coun- 
tenance. He has been christened “ The long vacation.” 
Another in New Hampshire, whose complexion indi- 
cated a more extensive practice at the bar of the Ho- 
tel than of the Court, was said by Judge VY. to be a 
very deep red lawyer. 


Water.—Some humane persons has affixed printed 
handbills to the pumps, cautioning those whe are 
heated against drinking water. “Botheration,” said 
an Irishman, “only look at that—one says, don’t 
drink ony of the cratur, iy darling, for it will be the 
death on ye; anither says,don’t drink any water, ho- 
ney, or you willbe kilt outright, By the powers, I’ll 
mix the whiskey and the water in equal parts, and 


chate both of *em.”—WN, Y. Star. 
Grammatical, Construction,—A_ Farmer’s son, 
ust returned from a boarding school, was asked “if 
e knew grammar?” “Oh yes, father!” said the pupil, 
know her very well-..Grammer sits in the chair 


fast asleep.” 


Conscientious Motiy,— Molly,” said a lady to her 
servant, who was not remarkable for her quickness 
of conception or general industry, “1 think -you'll 
never set the Thames on fire.” “No, ma’am” was 
the reply, “I should be very sorry to do any thing so 
wicked.” 


It is known to all who are acquainted with the early 
history of Kentucky, that the first emigrants settled in 
smnall squads, like the first settlement in all o‘ her fron- 
tier countries, for mutual defence. ‘I'he order was, 
whenever an alarm was given all were to runto that 
place. Early one morning the shouts and cries of a 
female were heard—all ran to the spot. When they 
arrived they saw a bearand aman engaged in combat. 
They had it hip and thigh, up and down, overand un- 
der, and the man’s wile standing by and hallooing“fair 
play! fair play!” ‘The company ran up and insisted on 

rting them. The woman said, “No—no—let them 
ht! for it is the first fight I ever saw that I did not 
care which whipped,” 


WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


New Proressionan Servicr.—‘Docther, said atl 


Hibernian as he entered the office of a practitioncy iy 


~ city, ‘I'd be afther spaking a word to you ja «- 
cret. 

“Speak on, no one will hear you.” 

“Are you sure of that, intirely? By me sowl, js 
afraid to think I am, lest the botherin” crature shos\d 
hear me.” 

“Who?” 

“Why who but Kathleen Mahoney to be sure— 
she bewitched intirely me body and sow!; the 
swate murdherin hussey? And isn’t it meself that 
can’t slape for drameing of her, nor wake forthe niv}. 
mare; that can’t ate a maly paraty but of her cookiy,’ 
nor taste a drap o’ the cratur widout wishing good 
luck to her swate face!” 

“You love her then?” 

“You may say that! the blessed Saint Patrick niver 
loved the howly church bether.” 

“You must marry her.” 

“OQ wouldn’t I! but the unfaling creature wont so 
much asspake to Terence O'Flaherty, and that’s me. 
velf, vour-honor.” 

“Then she don’t like you?” 

*Pivila bit, your honor, she spur-rns me worse n07 
St. Patrick would blast a toad or a sarpint!” 

“Quit her then.” 

“T can’t your honor. Havn’t I kept away from the 
cabin till the char-rms and wicked arts of the crature 
make me go back agen likea tomtit into the moutot 
one of vour ugly Yankee sarpents, bad luck to them!” 

“Well, Terence,” said Esculapius, with difficulty 
suppressing a laugh, “this is a severe visitation, but 
what am I todo?” | 

“Docther,” in a whisper, “Docther, I'll take my bo. 
dily oath that Kathleen has been puthin a somethin1 
my dhrink to make me love her.” 

“Well.” 

“Can’t you be afther givin me a dose to mix in her 
potheen to make her bewildered afiher me, jist as I'm 
crazy for her, your honor?” 

“No, Terence, but I’ll give you a dose to cure you 
of your love.’ 

“Ttg not that exactly I’d have your honor, If kath. 
leen loved Terence, and ‘I'erence loved Kathieen, 
wouldn’t we make a swate couple? and barrin a bitot 
a row now and thin, we'd agtee intirely.” 

“Ah, Terence, Terence, its only wicked wizards 
that bewitch, I can’t do that, but I can cure those who 
are so unlucky as to get in the clutches ofthe wicket. 
You look sick. You'll die to a certainty, if I dont 
move the spell.” | 

Poor Pat was in a quandary. i 

“Ah well, Docther, jist fix me the berthet 
live glone, than die witha witch; vh, murther: murthe! 
Kathleen you murdherin witoh, St, Patrick defind 1° 
from you!” 

It Terence did not curse the Docther as well as Kat 
leen, when he had taken his panacea, the fault wai 
not in the recipe.,-- Boston Galaxy, 


Intrernestina Fact—A few years ago, @ Very worth | 


laboring man,in this town, who had been so unfortursl 
asto acquire a habit drinking soit, 
convinced ofits ruinoustendency, had strength ol eh 
sufficient to form an effectual resolution of ope 
stinence. At the time, he had a wooden box ma hich 1 
a hole in the lid, and labelled “ RUM,” into ‘ype 7 
every day dropped as much money as he hac et" 
the habit of spending for liquor. The box noth pee 
opened till very recently, when, on counting | dred 
it was found to amount to no less than one pie -a( 
and eighty dollars, with a part of which he ee aren 
a good house lot, and the remainder wili 8° ee 
putting a neat and comfortable new house ur’ 


Such examples are above all praise,—Salem 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


LONDON POLICE. 
MANSION EXTRAOR- 

A iourneyman barber was brought before the toe 
Mavor, on Saturday, charged with having, ina fit 0 
drgi:keuness, threatencd to assault and shave his mis- 
ess 
The inistress, who keeps a shaving shop in Petticoat 
lane, stated that she employed two men_ besides the 
atendant to do the business of the shop, which had a 
very tai trade considering the reneral negligence of 
‘he neighborhood as to the growth of unnecessary hair. 
nfortunately, the defendant’s habits became offensive 
.) the customers. She had expostulated with him 
requently, for he was a skilful hand, but remonstrance 
was useless. The customers began to go to a rival 
nstablishment—and, to save herself from ruin, she told 
anu he must depart. This sentence at once introduced 
himnto agin shop; where he took so copiously to the 
“ream of the valley,” that he besieged the shaving 
<iup, and, to the terror of the neighbors, proceeded to 
‘he work, razor in hand, and swearing that he would 
shave his mistress, without the mercy of a taste of 
soap and water. 

‘he detendant—My Lord, it’s all revenge. Misses 
las a grudge towards me, for she always puts me in 
the rough work,and [I’m blest if ny hand can stand it. 

‘The Lord Mayor—What do you call the rough 
work? suppose you have to shave and cut hair as 
the other men do? | 

‘lhe defendant—Like the other men! Lord bless 
you, your vorship, ve got for to shave a!l the Jews as 
comes to our shop out of mourning. (Laughter.) It’s 
nv joketo go overa pair of cheeks wot no steel’s 
touched for three mouths. 

‘he mistress stated that those remarks were a libel 
noon her character, and calculated to do great injury 
ty her shop, 

_ The defendant—Only Ict me have fair play at a 
ee, and I dety Barbarossa; but I’m hanged if I can 
inake a horse’s tailas smooth as a yard of welwet in 
‘couple of minutes., (Laughter.) Besides, please 
ror, tay lord, if there’s a blacksmith ora coal-heaver 
as wants his tace to be goe’d over, why missus calls 
out lo me “Jack, clap. your suds upon this face. 

| The Lord Mayor tried to reconcile the parties, 
vain. "The defendant was discharged. He 
“uid he would try for employment at the other end of 
ibe TOWN, 

REMARKABLE Coixcipexcr.— During the Revyolu- 
don an arullery carriage among other munitions was 
rutured at the surrender of Gen. Burgoyne, in 1777.— 
(is carriage together witha brass field piece taken by 
ven. La Payette in person at the storming of a redoubt 
Cown, in which memorable battle he bore a 
Gt are now at the Government Arsenal 
K“Ooonsville, While Gen. La Fayette was on his 
eur through the United States in 1825, he called to 
wh . Government works opposite this city, and 
“ue the salute was being fired he recognised the 
hes spat — mentioned, and is said to have 
ot embraced it as the compa- 
Another link in this chain of coin- 

‘nee, Was added on last. 

e 


" 2033 order had been received the day beiore at the 
thy haifa ee the death of La Fayette, directing 
marie to gu to be fired in honor of that great 
ore was exccuted with the same gun, 
The ‘so conspicuously in his early histo- 
ect upon those who heard the salute, with 
with trate of the historical coincidents connected 
hig lave heen peculiarly affecting and melan- 
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NEW YORK POLICE—LIBERTY OF THE 
PRESS. 


John McLean, one ofthe gentlemen of the Press 
was brought up forgetting drunk on Sunday night, 
and further added tu the enormity,by not getting so- 
ber before he was put to the bar. 

Mag.—Wel!l McLean, how came you to get drunk 
on Sunday? 

McLean.—Bekase as yer honor pleases, I have no 
time to get drunk any other day. Bad luck to me, 
isn’t Sunday a day of rist: and its little rist I get og 
way, save when peaceably drunk, and then 
can neither walk nor work,ate or dhrink, nor THINK, 
and it’s risted Lam then, intirely, according to scrip- 
ture; and if I’m right according to gospel, sure I’m 
not wrong according to law. 

Mag.—Well, have you any money to pay your fine? 

John.—Divil a cent, sir; 1 worked seventeen hours 
a day all last week, in turning a wheel for the printers, 
and [ got but five do!lars and my liberty of a Saturday 
night, or the rason, they said, 1 didn’t make quite a 
week’s work. Bad luck to me (said he, bursting into a 
lauch,) but Pd like yer honor jist to have one spell at 
that wheel—you’d say it was the most pressing and 
roudabout business you ever took in hand. 

Mag.—l’ll take your word for it—you may go; for 
your absence may, perhaps, delay the publication of 
some of the 1ournals. 

John.—Bad ’cess to me, but you're right—divil a 
veper could they get out at all without me. Isee yer 
Roner knows how to respect the liberty of the press. 
Good moming, and good many sneh to you.— Tran, 


An Irish Watcuman 1x Lonpon.—lIt a 
few years since that a gentleman who is now livi 


ing m 
Dublin was, with some of his companions, feSesches by 


a party of watchmen as they were making their way 
out of a tavern in London. ‘I'he gentleman recognised 
in the voice of his captor the mellifluous tones that 
characterise those who inhale their brogue upen the 
banks of the Lee. “You are from Cork,” said he to 
the watchman... “Why, then, you may say that,” 
answered the watchman, “ many is the fine day, when 
[ was young and handsome, I worked in Mulligan’s 
nursery there.” “ In Mulhgan’s nursery !”’ replied the 
gentleman, who at once perceived what string in his 
countryman’s heart could be played upon, “sure Iam 
the son of Mr. Mulligan.” “‘he son of Mr. Mulli- 
gan!” exclaimed the captor, relaxing his hold; “ the 
son of Mr. Mulligan—by dad then I'll be bail, you’re 
Master George, that I have often heaid was living in 
London.” “Indeed Lam Master George Mulligan,” 
sivhed ont the captive. “ Why, then, Master George, 
the devil a bit of Pat Daly will brmg you to the watch- 
house this blessed night; but 1 must have a prisoner at 
all events. Now,” said he, grasping at an English 
gentleman who happened to be passing him on the 
pathway, “ now, Master George—run, you devil, down 
that lane with you.” Master George took the hint, 
and, as he hurried off, he heard the watchman abusing 
the unconscious delinquent for resisting his arrest. 
‘ What, you vagabone, would you be trying to be af- 
ter getting off from me that way? Come along peacea- 
bly, or 1’tl knock you into smithereens.—Jrish Mag. 

‘Macaic oF a NAME.—What romantic lady has not 
wept over the fate of Charlotte and Werter? The 
very name of Charlotte is replete with sentiment—but 
did curiosity ever Foote thee to ask the other name 
of the heroine? Goethe, who wrote the “ Sorrows of 
Werter,” has revealed the secret mn the memoirs of 
his own life. Her name was Buff! Charlotte Buff! 
flere is an end to the romance ot it, and what a pup- 
py Werter must have been, to bluw out his brains for 
a girl named Charlotte Buff! 
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DM NOT A_SINGLE MAN. 


Well, I confess, I did not guess 

A simple marriage vow | 
Yould make me find all womankind 

Such unkind women now; 

They need not, sure, as distant be 
Avs Java or Japan— 

Yet every Miss reminds me this— 
1’m not a single man! 


Once they made choice of my bass voice 
share in each duet; 
So well I danced, I somehow chanced 
‘T’o stand in every set. 3 
They now declare I cannot sing, 
And dance in Bruin’s plan; 
Me draw! me paint! me any thing! 
I’m not a single man! 


One used to stitch a collar then, 
Another hemmed a frill ; 

I had mere purses netted then 
‘Than I could hope to fill. 

I once could get a button on, 

— But now | never can— 

My buttons then were bachelor’s— 
note single man! 


Oh, how they hated politics 
'l‘hrust on me by papa ; 

But now my chat—they all Icave that 
‘l’o entertain mamma. 
Mamma, who praises her own self, _ 

Instead of Jane or Ann, 
And lays her yirls upon the sheli— 
I’m not a single man! | 


Ah me, how strange it is, the change 
In parlour and in hall,— 
‘They treat me so, if I but go 
To make a morning call. 
If they had hair in papers once, 
Bolt up the stairs they ran. 
They now sit still in dishabille— 
Vm not a single man! 


Miss Mary Bond was one so fond 
Ot Romans and of Greeks; 

She daily sought my cabinet, 
‘To study my antiques. 

Well, now she doesn’t care a dumb 
For ancient pot or pan, 

Her taste at once is modernised— 
I’m not a single man! 


My spouse is full of homely life, 
And all that sort of thing; 

I go to balls without my wite, 
And never wear a ring: 

And yet each Missto whom I come, 

As strange as Genghis Khan, 

Knows by some sign, 1 can’t divine, 

i’m not a single man! 


Go where I will, [ but intrude, 
I’m left in crowded rooms, 

Like Zimmerman on Solitude, 
Or Hervey at his tombs. 

From head to heel they make me feel 
Of quite another clan; 

Compell’d to own, though left alone, 
I’m not asingle man! 


Tis hard to see how others fare, 
Whilst I rejected stand— 

Will no one take my arm because 
‘They cannot have my hand ? 

Miss Parry, that for some would go 
A trip to Hindostan, 


HUMOROUS POETRY. 


With me don’t care to mounta star~ 
I’m not a single man! 


Some change, of course, should be in force 
ere may ands | may not squeeze 
But must I never touch? 

Must I forbear to hand a chair, 
And not pick up a fan ? 

But [ have been myself picked up— 
I’m not a single man! 


I must contess, F did not guess 
A simple marriage vow, 

Would make me find all womankind 
Such unkind women now; 3 

I might be hash’d to death, or smash'd 
By Mr. Pickford’s van, 

Without, I fear, a single tear— 
I’m_not a single nian! 


A SCOT’S LUVE SANG. 
BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


Conld this ill warld hae been contrived 
stand without mischievous woman, 

How peacefw’ bodies wad hae lived, 
Released frae a’ the ills sae common! 

Put since it is the wae{w’ case 
That maun hae this teazing mony, 

Why see a sweet bewitching face! 
—Q had they no been made so bonny! 


I might hae wandered dale and wood, 
Brisk as the breeze that whistles o’er me. 
As careless as the roe-deers brood, 
As happy as the lands before me; 
I might hae.screwed my tunetu’ pegs, 
And carolled mountain streams so gaily, 
Had we but wantit a’ the Megs 
Wi’ glossy een sae dark an wily. 


I saw the danger, feared the dart, 

‘The smile, the air, and a’ sae taking, 
Yet open laid my wareless heart, 

And gat the wound that keeps me waking. 
My harp waves on the willow green; 

wild witch-notes it has nae ony, 
Sin’ e’er 1 saw that pawky queen, 

Sae sweet, sae wicked, an’ sae bonny! 

| 


CONJECTURES. 
A horse with his nose in a bag, 
Is probably thinking of eorn; 
A vestment reduced to a rag, 
Is likely enought’ have been worn; 
A sceptic, who boggles at doubts, 
May silently swallow a sin; 
And in politics, they who are “ outs,” 
May possibly wish to get tn. 


A lady, when dressing for church, | 
May perhaps have a thought of this earth; 
A lover, when left inthe lurch, 
With maudlin may bother your mirth; 
A lawyer who frownsat a fee, 
May be moved by some deeper pretence, 
And a man who is anging, can be 
In a state of most painful suspense. 
EPITAPH. 


ON SIR JOIN GUISE. ; 
Here lies the body ot Sir John Guise— 
Nobody laughs, and nobody cries: 
Where |.is soul is, and how it fares, 
Nobody knows, and nobody cares. 
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